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IN pointing out a few of the leading features 
of mission work in 1915 the first place must 
be given to the great evangelistic ‘‘ drive.’’ 
This, coming in the year of the great war, is of significant 
interest. ‘The Christian forces are by no means sitting idly by 
while economic and international questions are being settled by 
an appeal toarms. This evangelistic movement is characterized 
by three leading features: first, real co-operation ; second, 
careful preparatory organization ; third, the teaching of those 
who are reached. ‘The movement is not less evangelistic 
because there have been combined with a direct deliverance of 
the ‘‘evangel’’ the above features, which, while not new 
methods of Christian work, have possibly never before been 
combined in such full measure in a direct evangelistic move- 
ment. While evangelism consists not alone of pre-arranged 
plans or organization, yet these features of modern evangelistic 
work in China are so prominent as to warrant us in saying that 
a new phase of evangelistic work has now been entered upon. 
This is due to a more thorough realization of the real enormity 
of the task before us. Never before was there such a united 
effort to grapple with the problem of evangelizing China on a 
scale commensurate with the task. We are now feeling the 


The Evangelistic 
Awakening, 


ripples of a growing movement that will gain in momentum 


until China is stirred as never before, 
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| In speaking of the present evangelistic 
course mean that it has a new message or a new driving force. 
‘What we mean is that men are being set apart to do a type of 
evangelistic work which has not been prominent before, namely, 


that of evangelistic secretary, to clear the ground for evangel-— 


istic meetings, as was done by the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission in Honan and in connection with the permanent Union 
Evangelistic Committee in Foochow ; and that of the ‘‘ Inter- 


Church Secretary’’ in Shanghai, appointed by the Y.M.C.A. 


In addition, the China Sunday School Union is developing the 
_ Adult Bible Study Class with a view to preparing leaders to 


assist in these great evangelistic movements. There isa grow- 


ing need for men, both Chinese and Western, to undertake this 
_ special type of evangelistic work. Where such a call comes to 

a man it will pay the Mission or Church concerned to set him 
apart without delay, even though some local work may have to 


make a temporary sacrifice. Indeed, we feel that when the call 


comes, clear and distinct, to any Chinese or foreign Christian 
worker to take up a wider work than that in which he may 
be at present engaged—such a call should receive the most 
serious consideration. We rejoice to note the increasing number 
of Chinese evangelists. The new movement is decidedly not 
a Western one. The whole situation at present obtaining in 


China is proof that the emphasis of mission work has already 


swung back to the evangelistic note. The plans at present 
being worked out are nation-wide and comprehend the needs of 
all classes. This, coupled with a growing spirit of inquiry in 
China, which is so different from the more or less idle spirit of 
curiosity which was expected a decade or two ago, is proof that 
- evangelistic work has indeed entered upon a newera. Certainly 
the outlook was never more encouraging than it is at present. 

REPORTS have come to hand of an evangel- 
istic awakening in South India which will 
serve to indicate that the movement in 
China is only part of a world-wide awakening that, we are sure, 
is getting ready to offset the evil effects of this disastrous war, 
which, even now, as Mr. Hoste has pointed out, have not 
been felt in China as was anticipated ; and apparently the same 
thing is true of India. The South India awakening grew out 
of a movement of prayer for the China campaign. This 
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resulted in the Executive Committee of the South India united. 
Church—which has a Christian community of 165,000 (nearly 
twice the entire Protestant community of Japan)}—proposing an 
evangelistic campaign patterned after that in China. First 
there was united prayer and preparation, and then a special 
work of simultaneous evangelism. The result was that a force 
of 8,288 Christian workers preached in 3,814 towns and 
villages of the Tamil country, to audiences of over 300,000 
people, resulting in the deciding of 6,422 men and women to 
follow Christ and the winning of 8,503 to desire to study 
His life and teachings. These are the known results. The 
Christian laity have been awakened to a sense of their re- 
sponsibility as never before. Later it was decided to conduct 
training conferences for Christian workers. As a result, iu 
Madras, the Telugu field, Erode, in the Tamil district, Jaffna 
in North Ceylon, Trevancore—the southern-most point in 
India, and Trivandrum,—in each of these places Christian 
workers were trained, and in addition, many Christians as- 
sembled to face their own personal responsibility. Later, 
_ Jarge meetings for Hindus were begun. Mr. Eddy (from whose 
letter we get the above information) says: ‘‘ Although we 
a have not yet succeeded in shaking the large cities or breaking 
a the ranks of the Brahmins in large numbers, the campaign in 
= India bids fair to surpass that in China in its work in the villages, 
= among the masses and among the lower classes. It has already 
enlisted a larger number of Christian workers than in China, 
aud s more widely affecting the Christian Church. In its work 
_ among women also it will probably surpass the China campaign. 
It is planned to launch a three-years’ evangelistic campaign 
in South India. An attempt is also to be made ‘‘to kindle the 
fire of evangelism among the churches in North India as well.’’ 
* * * 
ONE of the most encouraging features 
of present-day mission work is the 
way in which the Chinese Christian 
Church is coming to realize its responsiblities and its oppor- 
3 tunities. This appearance of a Chinese Christian conscious- 
| ness is illustrated in three articles, one of which sets forth the 
‘Missionary Work of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui,’’ and 
two of which deal with ‘‘City Evangelism.’’ With these 
advanced steps (other instances of like nature might be 
_ Secured), there is also a growing freedom on the part. of the 


Growtb of Chinese 
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Chinese Christians in giving voice to their convictions as to 
how Christian work should be done. The experience of the 
Chinese Christian Church is now extensive enough for some 
convictions to have crystallized and the time is upon us when 
they should be fully expressed and should be felt in the future 
planning of Christian work. The Chinese Church is entering 
upon its own. These three articles indicate the way to appeal 
to Chinese leadership. A hint of future developments in the 
relation of missionaries to the Chinese Church is given in the 
statement of the Board of Missions that it would welcome 
foreign missionaries as workers provided such missionaries be 
under the authority of this particular missionary diocese. _ | 
And this suggests another fact which is apparent in the 
other two short articles, namely, that with this steady growth 
of Chinese Christian consciousness there is evident a growing 
spirit of co-operation between non-Chinese and Chinese. The 
City Evangelistic scheme is under Chinese leadership but 
financed in part by foreign funds. This suggests that over all 
these developments, there is apparent a growing sense of 
Christian unity, and of world-wide Christian consciousness 
which in time is bound to do away with many of the differing 
interpretations of the same facts or sources of information which 
have been a hindrance to full progress in the past. | 
* 
WE have already said that the entry of the 
Rew Educational Rocvefeller Foundation into medical work 
in China will have an effect upon our entire 
missionary work. ‘This statement we desire to repeat, as the 
more we know of this new movement the more we are con- 
vinced that mission work, and especially all educational work, 
when it once feels the effect of the work of this Board, cannot 
go on as it has done before. What will be the main effect ? 
The mere fact that the China Medical Board may require the 
assistance of the scientific departments of certain mission 
schools will Jer se, when that department is improved by the 
aid of the Board, affect the entire work of the institution. ‘The 
net result of this new element will be the introduction of new 
educational ideals. The fact that this Board, which from the 
ordinary missionary view-point is so well backed financially, 
aims to start apparently only one or two first-class medical 
schools, is a point that must not be overlooked by those whose 
educational work has been and will oontinue to be crippled 
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by lack of funds. The establishment of one or two of the 
most efficient medical schools in order to give the Chinese 
people a model of how this type of work should be done, will 
raise a question of what policy must dominate all our edu- 
cational work. Medical education and general education are so 
closely linked that the one cannot take such a far-reaching step 
as this without forcing the other to readjust itself to a certain 
extent at least. We think, too, that the need of concentra- 
tion on a more limited amount of work (which we have heard 
discussed as a necessity in order to do the best educational 


work) will be forced to the front by one other fact, which is, 
that the younger Chinese leaders are already setting the pace 


in educational work in some places. This is especially true of 


normal training. It will rapidly become true of other phases 


of educational work, and the mere size, either of a system 
of schools or of one individual school is a factor that we can 
afford to lay less emphasis on, certainly at present. The need 
for improving the grade of work done in mission educational 
schools is apparent when we keep in mind that whatever the 
Chinese are doing is on the secular side only, and for mission 
schools to maintain their moral position and influence means 
that they must be equal to, if not a little better — the schools 
the Chinese can provide. 

With regard to medical sitions we are not so sure that 
development in the production of medical workers can be 
allowed to proceed as slowly as would be the case if the ideas 
of the China Medical Board held the field altogether. There 
is an immediate, pressing need for medical work, which is 
well indicated in Miss Clark’s article, that we cannot afford to 
shelve. We are glad, however, that the incoming of this new 
element will apparently force a reconstruction of our education- 


al work, for therefrom nothing but ultimate good can result. 


* 
THE article by Mr. Mabee, on ‘‘ Conserving the 
Results of Missionary Educational Work,’ is 
timely and suggestive. Two principles have got 
to be observed; one, that our educational work shall definitely 
hereafter relate itself to the general life and environment in 
which the student is ultimately to do his work; and second, _ 
that the Christian ideals and methods noted and followed to a 
certain extent in the school must be of that nature that will 
link them up to the needs the student will meet as soon as he 
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or she leaves the school. Mr. Mabee has emphasized both the 
need for a measure of vocational training, to live up to the first 
principle, and the necessity for constructive planning to con- 
serve the resuks of our Christian work, in order to meet the 
demands of the second principle. It is again evident froma 
study of this article that the mere reproduction of Western 
education, Western athletics, or Western forms of Christian 
work, does not in itself solve the problem. We are glad to 
know that the Y.M.C.A. is giving careful attention to the 
kind of games that are best suited for Chinese boys. Weare — 
glad that the China Sunday School Union is moving in a 
direction of producing Sunday School literature for China and 
Chinese needs. We cannot afford to do a lot of excellent work 
in our educational institutions only to have it dissipated or 
lost after the student leaves school. The ideas outlined by 
Mr. Mabee appear to us sane throughout. We feel that at least 
the need of linking up the Christian work in the school with 
the needs of church work is imperative. Furthermore, we 
have a growing feeling that a regular model Sunday School 
should form part of the definite exercises of every missionary 
educational institution, as the work and methods learned in 
such a model school will be of practical utility almost any- 
where the student may go, even if there is no church work 
already organized. It is all right to ‘‘cast our bread upon the 
waters’’ if that is the best we can do, but it is much better to 
sow seed in such a definite way that it will not simply provide 
a meal for one individual but will be the nucleus of ever- 
growing and expanding Christian activity. 
* | 
Muc#u thought and time are now being given 
dodern Mission= increasing the efficiency of the 
ary Preparation. 
: ary force. New missionaries are no longer 
allowed to /fa/i on the mission field and left to pick themselves 
up the best way they can. We are growing wiser and learning 
to put first things first, and, as is evidenced in the article on 
_* Progress in the Training of Missionaries,’’? are determined 
at least to give to new missionaries a good start in the vernac- 
ular, whether they all succeed in becoming sinologues or not. 
A missionary who can read and write Chinese will perforce do 
more than one who can only speak it. But the fact still 
remains that nobody can do much under present missionary 
conditions who does not speak the language efficiently. 
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In places where a language school is not available for new 


missionaries, we recommend that an informal conference of the 


new missionaries be held, in order to get them started right. 
There is no longer need for a great many mistakes to be made. 
Such a conference was held this fall is Shanghai and was 
deemed so successful that it may be repeated, as long as no 
language school is established. 

The better equipment, too, of more advanced mietenestial 


js not being overlooked. Both in Great Britain and the 
United States plans are developing to give in many centres, to 


missionaries on furlough, opportunities for study along some 


line which will be helpful to their future work ; and it would 


seem to us that in the future no missionary in normal health 
should spend the first and second furloughs without doing 
something to put themselves ex rapport with modern develop- 
ments in thought and method. Special forms of work are on 


_ the increase, and those who missed the adequate special train- 


ing when they first came to the mission field can now make up 


such lack. All missionaries who love their work will welcome 


these opportunities for increasing their efficiency. 


THERE are signs of a certain amount of rest- 
Mission lessness, in some Missions at least, with regard 
to the problem of Mission administration. To 
meet modern conditions these two features of Mission policy 
should be kept in the forefront: (1) There should be a definite 
policy, understood and approved by the Mission, which while 
adjustable in- detail, yet aims at a definite goal. There is too 
much Mission work that is run on the ‘‘ opportunist’? basis ; 
that is, a lot of constantly changing attempts are made to meet 
emergencies, many of which fail, and the result of which is no 
regular, steady progress. Mission work should be conducted 
on.a well-organized campaign plan. (2) There should be a 
consecutiveness about the executive side of the Mission which 
will enable it to hold and to carry out the policy decided upon. 
There is no lack of good policy—the difficulty is in the lack 
of definite plans for carrying it out. A lot of time is wasted 
in discussing points already settled. Then, too, there is often 
such a rapid, constant change of officials that no one is able to 
keep track of policies already adopted. The result is that 
each fresh group raises the old questions anew. Here is where 
a little ‘‘spiritual science’’ in the way of definite records would 
be of help. Definiteness of policy and consecutiveness in the 
executive function in the Mission would tend to correct many 
of the weaknesses which now to exist. 
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The Promotion of Fntercession. 


RutH PAXSON. 


‘‘ The situation now is absolutely unique in the history of the Christian 
religion, unique in opportunity, unique in danger, unique in responsibility, — 
unique in duty. The Church is confronting a rapidly climaxing world-crisis ; 
stupendous changes are constituting the greatest single opportunity which has 
ever confronted the Christian religion; and it is an opportunity that will not 


linger.”’ 
Dr. JoHN R, Morr. 


Therefore, ‘‘ the Church needs a hundred times more prayer.’’ 

God is once more calling loudly His people to a revival of faith in the 
-divine efficacy of prayer.’ 

Will you and I respond to His call in this New Year? That we may know 
what such a response will involve may we let the Holy Spirit reveal to us the 
condition of our prayer life in the year just closed and empower us to deter- 
mine what it shall be in the New Year just opening. 


1915 | 1916 

Has my prayer life been powerless because of some besetting sin ? 

Has my prayer life been hindered by haste, irregularity, lack of 
definiteness, lack of system, insufficient preparation, unbe- 
9 . Tt of communion with God through study of His 

or 

Has my prayer life been /ruitless? Have I really had such 
power with God that I have had power with Er ? Have 
I had definite answers to prayer week by week ? 

Has my prayer life been resiricted to certain stated seasons each 
day or have I come to know from experience what it is to 
pray without ceasing ’’? 

Has my prayer life been /imited to my own life? to my own 
‘station? to my own particular kind of work? to my own 
Mission? Am I truly an intercessor after God’s own heart ? 

Has my pe ip life been starved, or have I devoted even one 
month of my daily Bible study to letting the Lord teach me 
to pray from His Own example, His prayers, His precepts, 

. commands, and promises about prayer? 
| ; Has my prayer life been joyless ? Has prayer been more a duty 
than a Sige Do I love to pray? 
Has my prayer life been growing ? DolI daily know more of 
the meaning, efficacy, and power of prayer ? 
Has my prayer life been sacrificial? Has it cost me anything 
in time, strength, vitality, love? 


: ‘* Deeper than the need for men ; deeper, far, than the need for money; 
4 _ deeper down at the bottom of our spiritless life is the need for the forgotten 
7 secret of prevailing, world-prayer. Considering the fearful consequences of 
| it all, something like criminal negligence has marked for years the attitude 
of the Church toward the matchless power of prayer for the world. But if 
Sifty men of our generation will enter the holy place oy prayer and become, 
henceforth, men whose hearts God has touched with the prayer passion, the 
history of the Church will be changed.’’ Dr. Robert E. Speer. : 
Will you be one of the fifty? God calls for volunteers. 
Will those who respond to.the call 
1—Prepare themselves for service through devoting their daily Bible study 
for one month or longer to the study of prayer. 

_ 2—Practice immediately and constantly whatever lessons tle Lord teaches 
them on prayer. 

3—FPromote intercession in every way they possibly can, in their family, 

neighborhood, Mission station, and church. 4 | ‘ 


| | 4 
» Will any who care to record their response to this call please send their 4 
name to Miss Ruth Paxson, Chairman of the Committee on the Promotion of r 
Intercession, Office of China Continuation Committee, No. 5 Quinsan Gardens, 
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Contributed Articles 


~Union Evangelistic Work in China in 1915 
W. E. TAYLOR 


4X. .The year 1915 has been devoted mainly to intensive 
activities in the preparation of the churches and the training 
of Christian workers. The large meetings held throughout 
China in 1914 revealed in almost every city the great and 
indispensable need of such preparation before undertaking new 
phases of evangelistic effort. There were doubtless mistakes 
both in the organization and in the conduct of the meetings 
held in 1914. The general judgement, however, based on the 
careful study of the whole movement, remains that some of the 
chief causes of failure to secure the largest and most lasting 
results lay within the Church itself. These causes which were 
the most apparent were first, the slowness of the churches to 
rise to meet their unequalled opportunity to evangelise hitherto 
unreached classes ; second, the inability or failure of the local 
authorities and missionary societies to make adequate provision 
for the oversight of the new and important work, which 
oversight experience has shown is absolutely indispensable to 
thorough, sustained and fruitful work ; and thirdly, the serious 
shortage of experienced Christian workers, especially Bible 
teachers, to instruct the new enquirers. 


2. A very careful study of the union evangelistic meetings 
of 1914—their conduct, methods, and results has been conducted 
throughout the year by the Forward Evangelistic Movement 
Committee of the China Continuation Committee, and by other 
persons responsible for their organization. There has been a 
sincere desire to arrive at a true estimate of the usefulness and 
value of such meetings. Frank criticism has been welcomed, 
especially where this was constructive and suggestive. Follow- 
ing are some of the outstanding lessons learned through this 
study of the most recent experiences in tnion evangelistic 
effort : 


(a) That should not undertaken without 
adequate supervision. Provision for this should -be made by 
specific agreement with the Missions or Boards, so as to release 


Norr.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
_ published in these pages. 
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the appointee from his former duties in order that he might 
devote all his time and energies to this new work ; | 


(4) That more care and conservatism be used in limiting 
the number of those who signed cards at the meetings as 
enquirers, as desirous to investigate Christianity. Cards should © 
probably not be signed during the main meetings. It is 
probably better to ask the serious minded to remain for an 
after-meeting. ‘This gives an opportunity for others to with- 
draw without embarrassment. This method is suggested in 
order to eliminate the less serious minded, and also has the 
advantage of limiting the number of enquirers, a procedure 
made necessary on account of the fewness of Christian workers 
and Bible teachers ; 


(c) That the time has come in China when the first 
approach to non-Christian audiences and especially the educated 
classes, may be shifted from the general and national appeal to 
a presentation of the individual and personal moral and reli- 
gious problem ; | 


(2) That the distinction should be kept clearly in mind of 
the unusual character of the evangelistic meetings which have 
been held through China within recent years. These have 
been planned with a view to securing points of contact with 
new and hitherto practically unreached classes, such as govern- 
ment students, officials, and gentry. These meetings have 
required an adaptation of the ordinary evangelistic methods. 
They have shown that the churches need to adjust themselves 
immediately and with the courage of conviction to meet the 
new opportunity and to go into the new fields toreap. At the 
same time this recognition of the unusual character of special 
phases of evangelism for new classes should remind the churches 
of their unchanging obligation to evangelise those with whom _ 
they are already in contact. 


3. It is encouraging to be able to report that the experience 
gained and lessons learned have already borne fruit. The 
action of the Presbytery of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
in Honan is significant and hopeful. In the spring of 1915 the 
Presbytery decided to hold an evangelistic campaign six months 
later in order to reach special classes in the three cities of Kai- 
feng, Weihwei, and Changteh. In order to make their plans 
effective the Presbytery assigned two workers—one Chinese 
and one foreigner—for one year to prepare for and follow up 
the meetings. Such action was probably no easier for this 
Mission than for any other in China, involving as it did the 
sacrifice of taking away the leading Chinese professor from 
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their theological seminary. Probably all mission work in 
China is so limited in respect to workers that such sacrifices 
are inevitable. The results in Honan will doubtless justify 
the faith and vision of this Mission in their willingness to pay 
the cost of effective oversight. | 

Another result has been shown in new measures taken this 
year for the preparation of Christian workers and training of 
Bible leaders. On the advice of the new union committee on 
Bible study appointed by the China Continuation Committee 
the Sunday School Union has undertaken during the year a 
series of Bible Teacher Training Conferences, with the object 
of securing more competent teachers for adult Bible classes, 
and especially for the enquirers from evangelistic meetings. 
The first of these training conferences was conducted during 
July at Kuling where fifty delegates were drawn from nine 
provinces. ‘The second was held during October in Moukden 
for the provinces of Manchuria, Chihli, Shansi, and Shantung. 
A third is planned to be conducted early in 1916 for South 


China. Where possible delegates to these conferences are 


J 


assigned by their churches or Missions to the specific work 
of training Bible class teachers in their localities on their 
return. | | 
Individual cities have taken action which marks a new 
step forward in united evangelism. Peking has recently invited 
a well-known writer and religious student from America to 
come to Peking for a year to make a careful study and survey of 
the religious need and opportunities of that city, in order that 
it may adapt its message to the new classes now within its 
reach. In Shanghai, upon the request of the Chinese pastors 
and missionaries, the Young Men’s Christian Association has 
appointed an inter-church secretary who shall devote a large 
part of his time to the work of the churches in relation to 
evangelism. In several churches in Shanghai a serious attempt 
is being made to give more direct and personal supervision to 
the new phases of evangelistic work. Foochow, which has led 
in the attempt to organize a province-wide movement, has 
within the last year taken another step in the appointment of 
a permanent Union Evangelistic Committee for the city of 
Foochow. The three missions have each set aside a Chinese 
representative, and these with a foreign secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association form an executive committee, 
whose duties are to carry out the programme adopted by the 
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Foochow evangelistic committee. This committee is organized 
solely for the ptrrpose of assisting wherever possible the local 
churches of all denominations in Foochow along evangelistic 
lines. They have undertaken three main lines of activity, 
namely Bible Study, Social Work, and Community Service, | 
each to be an evangelising agency. ‘The social activities are 
to stimulate interest and maintain attendance in Bible classes. _ 
The Community Service work is intended to give members of 
Bible classes opportunity for expression of Christian teaching 
4. During 1915 a great deal of good work has been done 
in those cities where union evangelistic meetings had been held 
during the latter part of 1914, mainly for students, officials, and 
business men. It was to be expected that substantial results 
would be obtained in cities like Peking, Tientsin, Canton, and 
Foochow, where workers had gained experience in similar 
meetings held in previous years. It is particularly gratifying 
that in other cities as Amoy and Hangchow where such work 
is more recent very satisfactory results have been obtained. 
The following is taken from a report recently issued to the 
South Fukien* Missionary Conference: ‘‘The results of the | 
union meetings in Amoy have exceeded expectations. Not 
taking the numbers of those who signed cards as a basis for 
estimating the real results, it is still noteworthy that 737 
are enrolled in Bible classes. After six months, in spite of little 
oversight, the enrollment was still between 350 and 400. 
Special meetings have been held for enquirers in various 
centres with large regular attendance. ‘The preparation for 
church membership classes have eurolled a considerable num- 
ber. More gerieral results are evidenced by the fact that some 
business men have closed their shops on Sundays. Within the 
church membership the results are most encouraging. There 
has been frank recognition of weaknesses, mistakes and failures. 
There is evidently a greater willingness to work. The evan- 
gelistic objective is recognized more than formerly. There is 
a looking forward to a large reaping in the future. The plans 
are not limited to a series of meetings or to the immediate 
results. There is in Amoy the beginning of a movement that 
will be permanent and growing. The meetings have shown 
clearly the need of a permanent programme of aggressive 
evangelism.’? ‘The Amoy report raises the question whether 
regular evangelistic effort has weakened in recent years. 
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It quotes the sale of Amoy calendars,—25,000 in 1900, 18,000 
in 1912 and less than 10,000 in 1915. This is not due to a 
deterioration in the calendar. The sales of other evangelistic 
literature have similarly decreased. __ 

The report of Rev. T. Gaunt who was temporarily 
appointed by the C. M. S. to assist in the union meetings 
in Hangchow and in the follow-up work may be taken as a fair 
and unbiased account of the results of the union evangelistic 
effort in that city. The report says—‘' The missionaries and 
other Christian workers of the different churches and missions 
in Hangchow have long been preparing for this special effort 
to reach students and business men, under the auspices of the 
union committee. The number who signed cards at the meet- 
ings, well over 1,000, cannot exactly be considered a basis to 
go upon. Some cannot be found at the addresses given. This 
is especially the case of those students in schools who have | 
since completed their term and have left the city. But when 
these are discounted the opportunity for Christian influence 
still remains truly great. About 700 have been enrolled in 
Bible classes. We are even being allowed to hold classes in 
some of the non-Christian government schools. “We have got 
together a band of 49 Bible class leaders, all except two being 
Chinese. There are between 60 and 70 Bible classes, some 
leaders taking more than one. We feel the work (after six 
months) is only just beginning. Ultimate results will depend 
largely on how the following-up work is carried out. The — 
class leaders need constant encouragement not to give up 
searching for and trying to hold men that have been assigned 
to them. This is a union effort made by all the Protestant 
churches in Hangchow, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has proved itself to be a handmaid of all the 
churches,’’ | 

A later Hangchow report, from another source says— 
‘The real test of the union meetings has come out through 
the past three months. The Bible classes have been going on 
more or less faithfully for over six months when a decision 
meeting was held. This was to give an opportunity to 
members of Bible classes, practically all of whom were new 
enquirers, to express their desire and purpose to become Chris- 
tians. It resulted in the decision of 161 of these young men 
to apply for membership in the churches. They were divided 
as follows: 123 students from seventeen schools, (13 of which 
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were government iustitutions); ten teachers from government 
schools ; six business men ; two officials; and three unattached 
students. Aside from these results are others just as great or 
greater which cannot be recounted in figures. There has 
resulted a new favorable attitude toward Christianity through 
the whole city. The leaders among the Chinese say there 
never has been such an open attitude and friendly response to 
the gospel appeal. From the military governor, who says he 
wants his twin sons to become Christians, down to the student 
body there is an attitude of friendliness, almost of enquiry. | 
The largest task of the local churches is the training of more 
leaders to meet the unusual opportunities which are confronting 
them. Plans are being developed for an intensive training of 
church members through group Bible study preparatory to a 
large city-wide campaign of personal evangelism, with the 
chief emphasis on winning non-Christian members of Christian 
families. A recent important feature of the union work in 
Hangchow during the latter part of the year has been the 
organization of a Christianity Discussion Club. The leading 
Spirits are a prominent lawyer, and the Commissioner of 
Foreign Affairs. Both have recently become Christians, 
and since the meetings have been unflagging in their zeal. 
The club was organized at their suggestion with a view 
to reaching officials and gentry. They meet, about 40 in 
number, twice a month for an hour of Bible study and 
discussion, under the leadership of Mr. Zia Hung-lai the 
well-known Christian writer and translator. The mem- 
bership embraces some of the leading scholars, teachers, 
officials and some business men. The local pastors are also | 
included.’’ | 

5. A considerable amount of new work has been under- 
taken during the past year. Only a part of this has been 
reported. The following are some of the outstanding events. 
Women’s meetings were held in Kulangsu, near Amoy. The 
report says, “Stirred by the results of the recent union meetings 
for men, a committee for women was formed consisting of two 
foreigners and five or six Chinese. A Call to Prayer was ~ 
_ distributed among all the Christian women on the island. ‘The 
_ meetings were well attended, about 800 to goo being present. 
The interest was well maintained throughout. The audiences 
consisted largely of women from the upper classes for whom 
the meetings were specially designed. Of those who signed 
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cards a number have not yet summoned up courage to come to 
church, yet on the other hand a number who did not sign have 
begun to come frequently, and some are coming regularly to 
Sunday School. Some months later another series of meetings 
was held. One rich non-Chrisian family who had not dared to 
come out to the earlier meetings came in full force, 22 in all. 
The main benefit of the meetings seems to have been along two 
lines: for one thing, the Christian women have realized their 
responsibility in a way they did not before ; secondly, it has 


had a good effect in creating a very friendly spirit amongst the 


non-Christians, and there is now a very ready entrance into 
almost every home on the island.”’ 

During the year under review Pastor Ting Li-mei has in 
the course of his travels in connection with the Student 
Volunteer Movement, conducted union evangelistic meetings 
in several cities, notably in Szechuan and Hunan. In Siangtan, 
Pastor Ting conducted evangelistic meetings at the united 
request of the four missions at work in that city. One of these 
missions is German, another English, but in this effort there 
was unity of heart and purpose. Extensive preparation was 
made for his coming. As no church was large enough a tent- - 
like cover was erected over a large open court. By bringing 
benches from all the churches and chapels, and borrowing from 
Christian homes, seats were prepared for an audience of 2,000. 
Three services were held each day, in the morning for Chris- 
tians, and the afternoon and night for the general public. 
Admission was by ticket. Invariably the afternoon and night 
services exhausted the seating capacity. Ting Li-mei was 
assisted by Nieh Ki-kuen, a young man of twenty-eight years 
_ of age, the son of a former governor and the grandson of Chung 

Kueh-fan one of the greatest statesmen China has produced. 
Mr. Nieh belongs to a wealthy family in Changsha and was 
converted several years ago. The relatives in Shanghai have 
also recently become Christians. The services of these two 
. men were most effective. One of the results of the meetings 
was the signature of over 1,000 cards indicating the desire to 
enter classes in order to study Christianity. Several hundred 
of these are enrolled and organized under the instruction of 
the missionaries and Christian teachers, Christianity has been 
brought before the city as never before. 
| Rev. Dr. Robert E. Speer who has recently visited China 
conducted union evangelistic meetings in several cities, notably — 
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in Canton, Peking, Tsinanfu, and Shanghai. The object of 
these meetings was mainly intensive, to deepen the spiritual 
life of the Christian workers, and to bring a message to those 
who were already enrolled as enquirers in Bible classes. | 

The outstanding accomplishment in new union evangelistic 
work in 1915 has been in the province of Honan. Since the 
beginning of the year active preparations have been. made for 
meetings which were held in October in the three leading cities 


of the province, namely Kaifeng, Weihwei and Changteh. 


Later the meetings were extended to several secondary towns. 
Special workers were set aside to superintend the preparation 
and follow-up. A number of delegates were sent to the Bible 
Teachers’ Training Conference at Kuling in July, with the 
understanding that these delegates should have special respon- 
sibility for evangelistic work and Bible teaching on their 
return. Mr. C. T. Wang who was to have conducted the 
evangelistic meetings was prevented by illness. The speaker 
was Rev. Dr. MacGillivray of Shanghai. Preparatory lectures 
on Health were given by Dr. W. W. Peter of the Lecture 
Department of the Young Meun’s Christian Association. At 
the introductory lectures in Kaifeng ninety-five per cent of all 
officials were present, 450 merchants attended, and 1,600 

students crowded the building at which the Commissioner of 
Education presided. The meetings in all the cities were 
favorably reported in the local Chinese papers. Later, evan- 
gelistic meetings were conducted in Shinwu, Chiao Tsao, Hwai 
King, Tao Kou, Hwa Hsien, and Wu An. In all these places 
the officials and students attended. In Weihwei the original 
enrollment of enquirers was 99 with a first attendance of 69 
and an average on the next two Sundays of 70. Seventy-five 
per cent are students and teachers from government schools. 
In Hwai King there was an original enrollment of 22 and a 


first attendance of 40. 


6. A great deal of attention has been given during the 
year to a study of the problems and a supervision of the follow- 
up of the Province-wide Campaign which was begun in Fukien 
Province duriug the latter part of last. year. An important and 
new feature in relation to the meetings held in the ten second- 
ary cities throughout the province was the use of Chinese 
Evangelists as speakers. A report issued by the Fukien com- 
mittee says—‘‘ Statistics do not adequately tell the story of 
the results of this movement. There has been a wonderful 
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stimulation of the evangelistic spirit of the churches. Many 
churches have become praying churches, because of the prob- 
lems encountered in connection with this work. Churches 
have been brought very forcibly to a realization of the unpre-— 
paredness of their Christian forces to meet the great opportunity 
facing them to-day. The main emphasis in the following-up 
has been upon the Bible classes. In the early stages many 
weaknesses were revealed in the previous preparation of Bible 
class teachers. In one city where six Christians had been 
chosen to lead Bible classes, there were 400 enquirers. In 
another city twelve Bible class leaders were available for 548 
enquirers. The experience of Foochow gained in previous 
years showed that many of these difficulties could be overcome 
by careful preparation. During 1913 only twenty per cent of 
the enquirers in Foochow were enrolled in Bible classes ; this 


year sixty per cent are in classes. Amoy enrolled approxi- 


mately sixty per cent in Bible study. Hinghua, with but little 
foreign supervision also had about sixty per cent. Shaowu 
and Fuhning, both far interior cities had seventy-five and 
eighty per cent respectively. Reports show approximately 
fifty per cent of a// enquirers throughout the province in Bible © 


Classes. In most centres it is still early to.speak of results in 


men actually joining the churches. It is to be remembered 
that few of these men had previous contact with Christianity, 
and unhurried time is needed to give them the necessary 
preparation and instruction. It is noteworthy that in Foochow 
530 have expressed their decision to become Christians, and 


their willingness to attend the churches. These men are 
» literally at the churches’ doors ; it remains to be seen whether 


they are ready to hold them in the churches. The follow-up 
work has included simple forms of social or community service, 


in which church members and enquirers united. Evening 


schools for the illiterate, teaching the six hundred character 
book, have been started in several centres. A Province-wide 
effort along the lines of health and sanitation has been carried 
out by the evangelistic committee in co-operation with the 
Medical Association. 

_** The results of the Province-wide Evangelistic movement 
are not merely those which come with the acquisition of new 
enquirers. ‘The reflex influence upon the church itself is not 


the least of the benefits of this united work. The church has 


been awakened to the present extraordinary opportunity for 
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evangelistic work among all classes. The church in every 
centre has been brought into closer touch by the meetings and 
after-work with men who are influential in their communities, 
many of whom before this time had little or no contact with 
Christianity. Outlying towns and villages which had no 
meetings were affected by the Movement. Tingchow, the most 


distant prefectural town in the province, tells of two represent- 


atives who had attended the Amoy meetings, who returned to 
their native prefecture and within two months had changed the 
whole spirit of the Christian work. To reach this city it is 
necessary to travel eight days overland from Amoy. ‘The 
Christians in this place are planning for extensive evangelistic 
work through their prefecture in 1916. Almost every pre- 
fectural city has become a centre from which the evangelistic 
spirit has spread to the most distant towns and villages of the 
province. The most lasting results are not to be measured by 
the large audiences, or the numbers who signed cards, but have 
been found to correspond with the condition of the spiritual 
life and preparation of the churches, the faithfulness, ability 
and undiscouragable following-up, especially in visitation and 
carefully organized and supervised Bible study. With all due 


recognition of the value of organization and co-operation it is 


what the church zs that will determine the lasting results of 
this and similar evangelistic movements. ‘This does not mean 
that we should wait for the perfection of the church’s life, for 
such a united effort will be found to be one of the most 
effective means of strengthening and developing the spiritual 
life of the church.”’ 

7- The Forward Evangelistic Movement Committee ap- 
pointed by the China Continuation Committee has given its 
main attention during the year to (a) A study of the problems 
arising out of the evangelistic meetings of 1914, and (4) an 
offer to assist, when invited to do so in the intensive prepara- 
tion of Christian workers, in order to make the churches ready 
to go forward in new aggressive evangelistic effort in the near 
future. The acting chairman has co-operated with the Sunday 
School Union in the conduct of the Bible Teachers’ Training 
Conferences. A revised Hand-book of Suggestions to Workers 
for use in union evangelistic meetings for special classes has 
been in course of preparation throughout the year and is now 
ready for publication. | 
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The Effect of the War on Missions in China 
D. E. HOSTE. — 


N the nature of the case, any discussion of this subject 
can hardly be other than superficial and imperfect. 
The attempt to estimate or analyse moral and mental. 
effects of even ordinary events must largely be a matter 
of conjecture, and when the events are so abnormal and so 
vast, as in the present instance, such an attempt becomes even 
more fraught with difficulty. Moreover, it is still obviously 
premature either to sum up or forecast, in any conclusive 
manner, the results to Missionary work, of the present conflict. 
At the same time, it may be that a review of some facts, if 
conducted with due restraint and care, can be useful even now. 
The consideration of this topic may conveniently be 
divided under three main heads, namely :—The effects of the 
war on (i) the Missionary body; (ii) the Christian Church in 
China ; (iii) the Chinese public at large. 
1, Zhe Effects upon the Missionary Body. At the com- 
mencement of the war, a good deal of fear was expressed lest - 
the finances of Missionary Societies should be seriously affected. 


It is satisfactory to know, after enquiry from about a dozen of 


the leading Missions in this country, that these prognostications 


have not, up till now, been at all widely fulfilled. It is im- 


possible, in the limits of this brief article, to give any details on 
this particular point, even if it were desirable to do so. It 
seems clear, however, that, speaking generally, the incomes of 
the various Missious have not been materially reduced ; though 
in most cases the supply of new workers has been dissinished: 
Whilst it is true that, in the case of three or four Missions, the 
supplies from the Home Base have been very seriously affected, 
the resulting need has, to a great extent, been provideutially 
met by funds from other quarters. 7 

One ‘of the most important questious suggested in connec- 
tion with this subject, is:—How far have the ties of Christian 


fellowship been affected between Missionaries belonging to the 


several belligerent Powers? ‘There is cause for humble thank- 
fuluess to God that the Missionary body have come through 
this test so well. It is correct to say that, asa whole, there 


thas been a practical recognition of Christian brotherhood as 
something higher and stronger even than the ties of nationality. - 
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At the commencement of the war the writer of this article 
received a letter from an influential fellow-worker, belonging 
to one of the European nations politically hostile to his own 
country, in which the following extract occurred :— 

“‘We, who belong to the Lord, are and remain one in Him, 
still the same Spirit uniting us, the same work still demanding 


our united efforts, still the same sympathy between those who are 
connected in the same work, and our Kingdom is a heavenly one.’’ 


The writer is glad to add that the high Christian spirit of 
the above lines has, notwithstanding the stress and strain of 
events since they were written, been steadily maintained. 

That the war has occasioned no little modification and 
even upset of previous ideas concerning the place and influence 
of Christianity in modern Christendom, is true. For a time, 
at any rate, not a few thoughtful minds were hushed in sorrow- 
ful perplexity amounting almost to dismay, as the dread drama 
of hatred and slaughter developed. It is probable, however, 
that time is leading to a clearer perception and to a truer 
adjustment of ideas concerning the existing spiritual and 
moral forces in human society: and that this is likely to 
re-act beneficially on an important part of Christian propaganda 
in this country. ‘The question forces itself upon us, where, if 
anywhere on earth, is a true corporate Christian society to be — 
found? Has our view of the moral and religious condition of 
the Western nations been lacking in depth and penetration, 
with the result that we have given the sacred designation of 

-“Christian’’ to communities uot entitled to it? It is one 
thing thoughtfully to recognise that Christian ethics and 
Christian benevolence have had a powerful influence in the 
amelioration of conditions in the Western world. To speak, 
however, of that world as in an essential sense being Christian, 
is to allow a loose, superficial use of language to blind us to the 
under-lying realities. All students of Church history are 
acquainted with the process by which the Society, which origin- 
ally consisted of individuals gathered out from the “oi-kumene”’ 
gradually became co-terminous with that ‘‘oi-kumene,’’ set- 
ting its seal upon the fallacy by christening the latter with the 
name ‘‘ecclesia.’’ An individual ‘‘repentance toward God 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ’’ evidenced by a changed 
life, as the true basis of Church fellowship, was more and more 
ignored. The Millennium was to be introduced by the simple — 
and delusive expedient of calling things by their wrong names, 
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In such a case, it was only a question of time and circumstance, 
before the hollow sham and pretence wonld be swept away and 
the underlying spiritual conditions, which, after all, are the 
deciding forces in human history, would reassert themselves in 
forms true to the facts. If the war teaches us afresh the cardinal 
distinction between the Church of God and the world, one im- 


portant benefit, at all events, will have resulted from it. In no 
- other way can we Missionaries possibly give a satisfactory answer 


to those who ask us, either in derision or genuine perplexity, 


how it is that ‘‘ Christian’’ nations are destroying each other. 


The future security of Christianity in China largely lies 
in a firm hold of the truth held in New Testament and prim- 


_ itive times, that the only Christian society upon earth is the 


Church of God; a supernatural body composed of persons 


gathered out from the nations, in whom a new and Divine seed 


of life has been implanted by the Holy Spirit, through faith 
in Christ: a society whose aims and standards, the outcome 
and expression of its inward life, are different from and often 
opposed to the aims and standards of mankind at large. The 
Church, if true to her Lord and her divine vocation, becomes, 


in virtue of her spiritual and moral ascendency, an unique © 


exponent of the Divine solicitude for the salvation of all, and 
an unique instrument for the individual and social blessing of 
the human race. 

Il. Lffects of the War on the Christian Church in China, 
These naturally vary in nature and extent in different parts of 
the country; hence it is not easy to speak in general terms about 


them. It is probable that the line of thought concerning the 


distinction between the Church and the world outlined above, 
has also been impressed with fresh emphasis on the minds of the 
Chinese leaders, and that they, too, realise more clearly that in 
this matter of Christian propaganda, as in most other things, 
the old adage ‘‘ more haste worse speed” holds good. Oue 
effect deserving of uotice here and of the careful attention of 
all interested in the spread of the Christian faith in this country, 


is the healthy development of self-help and self-support on the 


part of the Chinese Christians, in districts where foreign funds 
have been either cut off or restricted on account of the war. 
This, to say the least, suggests the question whether our 


“normal policy of large expenditure of foreign funds on buildings, 
salaries and so on, is, after all, the best and soundest. It is 


not uncommon to hear complaints amongst missionaries as to 
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the lack of initiative and leadership amongst the Chinese 
believers. May not this, however, largely be due to the fact 
that we have weighted them down with an elaborate organisa- 
tion, built up, financed and managed by ourselves, that almost, 
if not quite, smothers the growth of healthy self-effort and self- 
government amongst the Churches? People, as a rule, will 
grow along the lines laid down for them ; and experience has 
shewn that where Christians have from the beginning been left 
to support themselves and also to be largely responsible for 
carrying on their own services, they will, with a due measure 
of oversight and teaching, prove equal tothe task. It is absurd 
to say that the Chinese as a people are lacking in capacity ; 

their whole history disproves it. Men learn to bear respon- 
sibility by bearing it.. If, however, during the years of early 
manhood, they are kept in a position of immediate dependence, 
they naturally lose the power to stand alone and to decide 
matters for themselves. 


Ill. The Effects of the War on the Chinese Public at Large. 
It may be doubted whether the political propaganda carried on 
with more or less energy by some partisans on either side of 
the European conflict, produces so much effect as the latter 
imagine. It is, of course, always true that the unthinking 
multitude are, for the time being, influenced by the particular 
statements and set of opinions pressed upon their notice at a 
given time. The men who really count, however, in the social 
aud national life of this country, have, for the most part, too 
much shrewdness and independence of judgment to allow 
themselves to be captured in this way. Though they may 
never have heard of the well-known political advice to ‘‘ wait 
and see’’, they probably, to a large extent, act upon it ; their 
knowledge of human nature being sufficient to make them 
aware of the fact that, in any quarrel, each side will make out 
the best case it can for itself. In this connection, the writer 
ventures, in passing, respectfully but firmly, to express the 
opinion that for Missionaries to lend themselves in any way to 
propaganda of this nature, is a profound mistake. This 
remark, it need scarcely be said, is intended to apply to all 
sides and sections of opinion interested in the European war. 
It is, indeed, a serious question whether the participation by 
foreign Missionaries in political propaganda of any sort in this 
country, is other than unwise and prejudicial to the cause of 
the Christian faith. Missionaries working in all parts of the 
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country report a growing readiness to listen to preaching of the 


Gospel and willingness to weigh its claims, from which it 


would appear that the war has not materially affected the 
attitude of the oo public towards Missionaries and their 


work. 


Missionary Work of. the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui 


(The Anglican Communion tn China.) 
(By the Rev. S. C. Huanc, General Secretary of the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui Board of Missions. ) 

HE name, Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, dates from 
1912, when the eleven dioceses of the English, Ameri- 
can and Canadian branches of the Anglican Communion 
in China were organized and became a Chinese Church. 

These eleven dioceses. still exist, each with its bishop and 


diocesan synod for the management of diocesan affairs; and 


every three years, each diocese, in accordance with the canons 
of the Church, sends to the General Synod, besides its bishop, 
four clergymen and four laymen (Chinese or foreign) to con- 
sider matters affecting the progress and unity of the whole 
Church. These-facts indicate in outline the parts of the Chung 
Hua Sheng Kung Hui and the whole which they constitute. 
Now if the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui had no organ to 
express its missionary life, and failed to take up its missionary 


responsibilities, it would belie its name, and could be of no 


help in setting forward the Christian Church in China. Happily, 
the General Synod, at its first meeting bore this subject in 
mind, and appointed a committee to prepare.a canon providing 
for a Board of Missions, and to take steps to begin missionary 
work. In April of this year (1915) at the second meeting of 
the General Synod, the Committee presented a draft canon and 
a proposal for the election of a Chinese bishop, and reported a 
small sum of money already contributed with which to begin 
work ; whereupon, after deliberate consideration and as we 


believe under the guidance of the gracious Spirit of God, the pro- 


posals of the Committee, with some modifications, were adopted. 

The Board of Missions was then elected in accordance with 
the canon—three bishops, three presbyters, six laymen, besides 
the President, General Secretary, and Treasurer of the Board, — 
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and each of the eleven dioceses has at least one representative 
on the Board. The Board is to meet annually, and has chosen 
an Executive Committee of five members which meets quarterly 
to transact its ad zuzfer7m business. Organization having been 
thus completed, plans were at once considered for beginning 
work, and progress has already been made determining the fol- 
lowing points :—(1) Location of work ; (2) Workers ; (3) Kind of 
work to be undertaken ; (4) Finances ; (5) Temporary Episcopal 
supervision ; (6) Permanent Episcopal supervision. 

As to the first point the Bishop of Honan and the General 
Secretary were sent at once to Shensi, in accordance with the 
expressed desire of the General Synod, and they made a detailed 
report of their investigations, from which it appeared that 

(a) The Province of Shensi is most favorable for under- 
taking the proposed Missionary work; (4) that from the 
missionary point of view many parts of the Province are as yet 
not fully occupied; (c) that the means of communication are even 
now fairly convenient, and that these will be greatly improved 
when the railway is opened ; (a) that they had consulted with 
the two chief Missions having work in the Province, namely 
those established in the Capital, and had found no opposition to 
our entering the field. “s 


It was then decided 


(a) to take the steps cutheniiei by the General Synod, 
looking towards the establishment of the new Missionary 
Diocese in the Province of Shensi ; 


(4) that work should be begun at first in the capital, Sian, 
then extended eastward along the Wei River valley to Tung- 
kwan ; and later on, if further investigation justified it and 
if funds and available workers would allow, in Hsinan and 
Hanchung ; 


(c) that steps be taken at once to secure and deal with 
voluuteers for the new field, and to raise the necessary funds 
for the support of the work. 


Notice was then inserted in ‘The Chinese Churchman,” the 
mouthly organ of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, calling 
for volunteers from the eleven dioceses, clergy, catechists, Bible- 
women, and other workers able to undertake this work in 
Shensi being invited to apply. 

The question of work in the Diocese by non-Chinese was 
carefully considered and the following resolution passed : 
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| ‘‘’That the responsibility for the new Missionary Diocese is 
borne entirely by the Chinese Church, which hopes to appoint a 
Chinese Bishop in a few years for this work. But the Board of 
Missions would welcome foreigu missionaries as workers in the 
Diocese and grants from the mother Churches towards their sup- 
port, on condition that such grants be made to the Board of 
Missions and that appointments be made by the Board; and further 
that such missionaries be under the Episcopal authority of the 
Missionary Diocese.’’ | 


. The work proposed is to open a preaching hall in Sian as 
soon as possible and to begin two primary schools, one for boys 
and one for girls. : 

The principle of diocesan apportionment having been 
adopted by the General Synod for the support of the work 
undertaken by the Board of Missions, the following Apportion- 
ment Table for the first three years was approved : 


Total apportionment Total number A verage 


| Mex. of Christians, per member. 

Shame ... $1,100.00 2,711 $0.40 
Chekiang ... 5,208 0.14 
North China 1,163 0.30 
West China 650.00 3,641 0.17 
Hankow ... 1,500.00 5,560 0.30 
Shantung ... 260.60 1,429 0.35 
Fuhkien ... 10,092 0.10 
Kwangsi-Hunan... .... 100.00 341 0.30 
Anking .... 1 440.00 1,462 

Total .. $6,950.00 34,756 $o.20 


Besides this special funds from individuals for the purchase 
of property would be welcomed, care being taken, however, that 
such contributions should not interfere with the meeting of the 
apportionment. 

‘The immediate leader of the Mission in Shensi would be in 
the first place the Chinese presbyter appointed by the Board of 
Missions but the policy of the Mission would be determined by 
the Bishop in charge of the work in consultation with this 
clergyman and the Board of Missions. Until the time when a 
Chinese Bishop has been duly elected and consecrated for this 
work, its Episcopal oversight will be entrusted to one of the 
neighboring Bishops and is at present in the hands of Bishop 
White of Honan. | | 
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The above paragraphs describe the main features of the 
corporate missionary life which the General Synod representing 
the eleven dioceses of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui has 
proposed to undertake. In addition, however, to this common 
work each separate congregation in each diocese has its own 
missionary responsibility and each diocese within its diocesan 
limits also has its special diocesan responsibility for missionary 
work within the diocese. This responsibility is being met in 
Chekiang by the ‘‘ Chinese Church Missionary Society,”’ while 
Fukien and other dioceses have their diocesan missionary work 
similar to that of the Hankow diocesan Board of Missions in 
Shihnan. 

We pray God’s blessing upon this muah missionary 
work of the whole Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, that being 
begun, continued, and ended. in Him it may promote His 
glory and the establishment of His Kingdom in China. 


City Evangelization 


T is over one hundred years ago since the Gospel came 
IT] to China. About all of the evangelists, foreign and 
Chinese, are working in the villages. Now all things 
in China need to be reformed. The method used in 
preaching needs more reformation than anything else. When 
any man meets a Chinese evangelist now-a-days he not only 
recognizes his figure and baggage but he can anticipate many 
of his sayings before the evangelist speaks. 

Since the evangelist goes around the country. having no 
fixed station, he cannot live together with the people and 
cannot ‘“‘shine’’ before them. They do uot know his daily 
conduct but only hear his words. By and by the ordinary 
people come to think that Christianity is a special occupation. 
Since they have grown up as farmers or carpenters, they are 
not willing to change and become Chrstians. When a well- 
educated man sees an evangelist he feels toward him much the 
same as he would toward a Buddhist priest. So in many parts 
of the country and especially in the city, the method ordinarily 
used does not have much effect. I do not say that the old 
method is not good. It was the best way that could be used in 
the past, but it is not very suitable for the present. 
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It seems to me that the best way of preaching that can be 
used at present is to have a fixed station in a city or iu a big 


town, in which the evangelist stays with the people for several 
_ years, helping the people in the country round with every 
possible means such as teaching the common people, curing 


the sick and so forth. A most intimate intercourse with the 
people may be obtained in this way. ‘‘So let your light shine 
before men’’ so that ‘‘it shineth unto all that are living in 
the neighborhood.’’ 

When we have a suitable station in a city or in a town 


- we can start higher and lower schools and Bible classes and we 


are in a position to form friendships with all classes of people. 
Now, in Ankin, a Boys’ Christian Middle School, a Girls’ 
Normal School, with seventy boys and thirty-five girls, re- 
spectively, as well as a primary girls’ school with twenty little 
girls, have already been started: also an English class with 
about twenty young men and a Chinese Literature class of 
nearly thirty boys and young men nave been begun each 
evening. 

About one third of the girls in the Normal are from non- 


Christian homes but all are Christians now. They have divided 


themselves into three classes to study the Bible each evening, 
and two or three go to the women’s guest-room to preach to 
the outsiders each market-day and Sunday. 

Over one half of the boys in the Middle School came from 
non-Christian homes. In the beginning of the Spring term 
it was difficult to get them to attend prayers each morning 
and evening. Many of them dislike the hymns very much. 


But I pray for them and the Holy Spirit has done His great 


work. After about two months they are greatly changed. 


_ Thirty-two of them were examined for Church membership and 
_ now the whole school has divided itself into six groups to study 


the Bible each evening. Some promised to serve the sick and 
some to help the young and some to teach new-comers. 
Five or six boys go to the country to preach to the people 


each Sunday. Our Lord’s words are ever true: “ The harvest, 
_ indeed, is plenteous but the laborers are few.”’ 


At present the evangelistic work being done by foreigners 


- and natives together is the best possible method. Many things 
a native can do easily and effectively:which a foreigner cannot 
do. On the other hand, there are many things that a foreigner 
can easily and with much safety do which a native cannot do 
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at all. By the City Evangelization Plan these benefits can all 
be obtained. 


As to the leadership in the city work, the secretary, it 
seems to me, must possess good scholarship, should be acquaint- © 


ed with English and should have taken a Theological course. 
Otherwise I fear that the result produced may not be that 


which we expected. 
Liu GwANG DJAo. 


Au assistant (a college graduate), a Bible-woman, and my 
wife along with wnyself have been working here in Weihsien 
city for three years with results that I shall try to briefly 
describe. 

In this city there are a lot of wealthy official families. 
‘When preaching was first undertaken here, they led in a strenous 
opposition ; later on, when property was secured, the only 
possible way was to have it purchased by Chinese Christians. 

For many years, there was very little visible result, but 
the seed was quietly growing. 

During these few years we have been enabled to have much 
intercourse with this rich and official people, and have been 
implanting in their minds and hearts the religion of Christ. 

My hope that these people will actually come into the 
church in large numbers is far beyond that which is visible at 
present. 

During these three years, the church membership has 
been doubled, the attendance increased five-fold and the gifts 
ten-fold. At the beginning of this period there were no schools, 
now there are a boys’ school, a girls’ school and a kinder- 
garten each with twenty (20) pupils. Were there buildings we 
might add many more. : 

The personnel of the imembership has changed consider- 
ably. Of those now coming in there are those from the 
wealthy, the scholarly, and official classes. If we have special 
meetings these people come in large numbers. , 

Still more remarkable is the great interest manifested by 
the attendance of women, since in this city there is a strong 
prejudice against women coming out in public. A lot of 
women are now attending and their husbands do not interfere. 

The Bible-woman and my wife gladly receive them and 
constantly go to their homes, where a large amount of instruc- 
tion is imparted. 
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The work of myself and assistant is 

First :—Lecturing in which the Gospel theme is always 
made prominent. 

Second :—Oversight of the schools: seeing that the 
teachers are earnest Christians, working in —— with each 
other and the pupils. | i 

_ Third :—Personal evangelistic work. 


Fourth :—The receiving and entertainment of all who 
come to Sunday services. The women specially are very busy 
so that we do not have time for a noon meal. In addition 
there are two preaching services, Bible classes, Primary class, 
English Bible class, music class. 

Fifth :—Personal work among the nopiise. They have 
become much attached to us so that we are able to influence 
them by religious instruction. 

Sixth :—Social benefit work, such as that of the red cross, 


_ physical exercises, vaccinating, assistance of the official in charge 


of the examination and selection of the teachers for the schools 
of the county. In the midst of all these activities opportunity 
is constantly found to sow the Gospel seed. 

Seventh :—Industrial work. For the most part the people 
are poor and work scarce, so that an industrial work has been 
started and there has been much good done. The church in 
general does not appreciate this effort and Ido not know wheth- 
er we can carry out our plans concerning this in a large way. 

It should be said in general that we began here with 20 
Or 30 poor people in attendance and the best we could do was 


to preach out on the street, but now it is very different, for 


we can talk quietly to those whom we have come to know and 
by word and influence bring them into the Kingdom. 
WANG YUEN SEI. 
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Progress in the Training of Missionaries during 
the Past Year 
W. B. PETTUS, B.A. 


1. There is growing agreement on the part of those study- 
ing the question in England, America, and China that the place 
where the vernacular should be studied is on the field itself 
rather than in the home land. The Fourth Annual Report of 
the British Board of Study for the Preparation of Missionaries 
in giving the curriculum of the proposed Central College of 
Missionary Studies puts under the head of Linguistics :— 


(1) Phonetics taught in relation to the languages of the field. 

(2) The Science of Language. } | 

(3) Guidance in study of particular languages, mainly in their 
classical forms. | 

(4) Study of Vernaculars by students to whom Language 
Schools will not be accessible upon the field. 


_ The Fourth Report of the American Board of Missionary 
Preparation has several long passages dealing with the question 
as to where the language should be studied. This question is 
dealt with under China, India, Japan, the Near East, Latin 
America, and Pagan Africa, and iu all the opinion is that the 
spoken language should be studied on the field. On page 42 
in dealing with preparation for China occurs the following 


paragraph : 


‘“The spoken language would better not be undertaken in 
America for a number of reasons, chief among which are its tonal 
difficulties, variations in pronunciation in different sections, inability 
to correct oneself in rhythm with only occasional lessons from a 
teacher, and the uncertainty of most candidates as to the local 
dialect to be finally learned. It is extremely difficult to unlearn 
mistakes and hence vernacular studies should be postponed.”’ 


On page 43 is found a quotation from the China Continua- 
tion Committee’s Committee on the Training of Missionaries 
as follows : | 


“‘It would be well for all missionary candidates who have an 
opportunity to do so to study one of the modern languages in the 
way that French is taught at Columbia University, or to study the 
language in a Berlitz school, in order to learn by experience that 
the language can and must be learned through the ear and not 
through the eye, and that the study of grammar has comparatively 
little to do with learning to speak a language.’’ | 
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Under preparation for India occurs the following significant 
sentence : 


AN experienced missionaries advise against the study of the 
languages themselves before going to the field, because of the 
defective pronunciation and probable stiffness of idiom which would 


result. They are in equal agreement as to the desirability and 


importance of the study of phonetics, the science of language 
and the best modern methods of language study. They urge study 
about language but advise against learning vernaculars in advance.” 


2. There is a growing conviction that the chief attention 
of the student during his first year on the field should be 


devoted to securing the ability to understand and speak the 


language and that this should have right of way over all other 
forms of study. ‘The tendency is to put off the study of the 


literary language until the student has secured a firm hold on 


the spoken language, giving only so much time to reading and 
writing as will strengthen his ability to speak and afford him 
relief from monotony in study. 


3. There are in China the following well-established lan- 
guage schools: Peking, Nanking, Chengtu, Canton, conducted 


for all who wish to come, and at Yangchow and Anking are 


found the two schools conducted by the China Inland Mission 
for their new missionaries. During the past year without excep- 
tion there has been progress in the quality of work done in these 
institutions. They are securing better Chinese teachers, are 


giving them a larger share in class-room work and the directors 


of the school are devoting more time to selecting, training and 
supervising the personal teachers of the students. More atten- 
tion is being given to phonetics, in helping the student to 
secure a better Chinese pronunciation. A school has also been 
started at Foochow. The Missions in the Wuhan centre com- 
bine in conducting language classes for the new missionaries. 
Plans are being made for the starting of a permanent language 
school with a full time director. 


4. A larger number of the missionary body have come to 
realize that the language schools are the best places in which 


to study the language and that the students who spend their 


first year in one of these schools make better progress than those 
who labor alone. | i 


5. Progress has beeu made during the year in the prep- 
aration of better text books. Most of the primers and 
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- language lessons heretofore issued in China have been prepared 
for students who had to work alone with so-called teachers who 
did not know how to teach. This has determined the nature — 
and form of the material included in the primers. When — 
students are put into well conducted, well supervised schools 
where they are actually taught and do not themselves have to 
be the teacher it is possible to use much better material and to 
avail oneself of the modern principles of language teaching. 
Nanking, under the expert leadership of Mr. C. S. Keen who 
has had special facilities for securing trainiug in his profession 
of language teacher, has been making marked advances along 
this line. 
There is need for further progress and we may expect the 
next few years to bring this progress. In Peking and Nan- 
king there is urgent need for equipment which should include 
dormitory facilities, class-rooms, and private studies. Peking 
is in urgent need of a full time director. The need for a 
permanent language school in Wuhan for Hupeh and Hunan 
provinces is a pressing one. The question as to whether mis- 
sionaries for the Shanghai-Ningpo-Soochow region should go 
to Nanking and study Mandarin first or whether there should 
be a school for this region is an important problem and is being 
studied with care. The Committee on the. Training of Mission- 
aries called a conference of the heads of language schools which 
meet in Nanking, December 29 and 30, to study the problems 
connected with the conducting of these language schools. 


Development in Medical Education 
_ DR. R. BEEBE. 


HE coming of the China Medical Board with its complete 
IT] and far-reaching plans has given quite a changed aspect 
to medical education in China. From the educational 

_ standpoint it is undoubtedly an aspect of greatest help- 
fulness and promise. As a feature of missionary enterprise | 
their plans should be regarded as a large and useful contribution 
to the forces working for the betterment of China. At least 
one medical school of the highest grade of efficiency is to be 
established and, probably, two in the very near future. Plans 
for one medical school at Peking are already under way, and 
it is probable that another will soon be inaugurated at Shanghai, 
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which will include the medical departments of St. John’s Univer- 
sity, of the University of Nanking, and of the Harvard Medical 
School in China. Besides the establishing of these schools, — 
very material aid has been given to the Yale Mission in Hunan 
for the further development of medical education there. This — 


school is to be adequately equipped to do the highest grade 


work. ‘These schools will aim to give the best possible advan- — 
tages for medical education, as good in fact as can be secured in — 
Europe or America. ~ That this is a great undertaking and will 


. involve considerable time and effort goes without saying: that — 


they will be a great boon to China is even more evident. 
While these schools are purely educational institutions and not 
a part of a religious propaganda, it is designed that the men > 
connected with them shall all be in sympathy with missionary 
work, and that the schools shall be ‘‘a distinctive contribution 


‘to missionary endeavour.’’ 


Under the circumstances two problems confront the mis- | 
sionary body. One is how to secure in these high grade — 
schools the greatest Christian influence, and the other is what 


shall be done in its own distinctively missionary effort 


medical education. The solution of these problems is not easy 


and will involve time and experience in their solution. They 


demand, however, immediate and careful attention. 

The opportunity given to the Christian Church in the 
solution of the first problem is to provide men of the most 
complete professional training and of the most earnest Christian 


‘spirit as teachers in these schools. ‘To secure a position as — 


teacher a man must have superior and special training and no 
amount of missionary zeal will make up for deficiency in this 
direction, but this should be no deterrent to one seeking a 
missionary career. Why should not the missionary candidate 
give extra time and effort to prepare for teaching positions— 
provided, of course, that he has an aptness to teach. The 


specialist with an earnest ‘missionary spirit, ability to teach 


and superior training should not be an anomaly. Our mission-— 


ary societies should seek for and cultivate such men, and use 
every effort to provide the candidates for teaching positions in 


the schools of the China Medical Board. The spirit and in- 
fluence of the medical schools will depend upon the character 
and spirit of the teachers. The great need is then to secure 


- men as teachers who will give to the institution an atmosphere 


of highest professional efficiency, coupled with the highest 
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religious ideals. This is their opportunity and it is one not to 
be despised. | 

The selection of teachers is entirely with the China] Medical 
Board. ‘They have set a very high standard in their require- — 
ments. The teachers must be men with a very thorough 
training, aud capable of teaching modern medicine in a 
modern way. They seek those who have ability to teach and 
to inspire their students and give them the highest pro- 
fessional ideals. ‘They want men who have, in addition to all 
this, characters above reproach, ideals above sordid ambition, | 
and mind and heart in sympathy with the missionary spirit. 

In the memorandum of agreement made between the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Trustees of the London Mis- 
sionary Society in taking over the Peking Union Medical 
College, the first article has this clause: 

The object of this College shall be to establish and ceotat 
with the present plant as a nucleus, a completely efficient medical 


college which shall work in cordial and sympathetic co-operation 
with missionary societies and be a distinctive contribution to mis- 


sionary endeavour. 


On its Board of Trustees are representatives of six mis- 
sionary organizations, who will have a voice in determining 
who are accepted as teachers, and with the present personnel 
of the Board the missionary representatives are in the majority. 
Surely no missionary or missionary body will desire to lower 
the high professional standard set for the schools. It is a great 
missionary opportunity for the Church to provide men pro- 
fessionally and spiritually equipped for this unique work. 

The second problem requires quite as careful consideration. 
What shall be done to supply assistance and helpers for the 
four hundred medical missionaries engaged in work in China, 
and physicians for the Christian communities of this country ? 
The China Medical Board think that their plan will ultimately 
best meet that need rather than the- method that has thus far 
prevailed. Others fear that the graduates from the schools of 
the China Medical Board will be unwilling to take up work in 
interior places and in connection with mission stations at 
salaries that missionary societies can pay, and that the graduates 
for many years ‘will be so few that there will not be a sufficient 
number to supply the demands of the work. 

The establishment of the high grade schools by the China 
Medical Board will make it necessary for all mission medical 
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schools and hospitals to do a higher grade of work than has 
‘been thought possible in the past. The Chinese themselves 
will demand it as well as the circumstances and conditions of 
the times. It will probably be admitted generally that the 
yearly expense of a properly conducted medical school, with its — 
hospital, is above the amount that can be expected from the 
regular appropriations of the missionary societies. It does not © 
follow, however, that mission medical schools should be given 
up. It does mean that special gifts must be secured or endow- | 
ments and other sources of revenue sought than the missionary 
society appropriation. This should not discourage the advocates | 
of a purely missionary medical school. There are probably a 
great many wealthy Christian men in our homelands, who 
would prefer to help such an enterprise and help it liberally. 

In some sections it is probable that considerable aid can be — 
secured from the Chinese, but without such support as will 
make it possible to do medical work that will be recognized as 
first class, mission schools should not continue. If medical | 
education is continued as a distinctive missionary work, the 
China Medical Board will have done good service in making it 
evident that schools must be better equipped in men and teach- 
ing facilities. That better work has not been done in the past 
has been the misfortune of those engaged | in the work rather 
than their fault. The medical missionary, as repeatedly ex- 
pressed by Drs. Flexner and Welch, has really accomplished 
wonders, when his difficulties and limitations are considered. 
They have prepared the way and must continue to prepare it — 
for the work the China Medical Board aim todo. There is no 
reason for antagonism but every reason for hearty co-operation 
between the missionary body and the China Medical Board. 

| Many think there is need of at least one medical school 
_ teaching in Mandarin. A smaller number, perhaps, think there | 
should be more than one, but even one school, to merit existence, 
should be thoroughly equipped with teachers and teaching | 
facilities, and should do thoroughly good work. Confronted 
with the efforts of the China Medical Board, the Government 
of China, the Japanese and Germans, more or less supported by | 
their Governments, the missionary body will probably have to 
work out the problem through trial and experience, but because . 
of the support gained and the vantage already secured, and the © 
urgent needs of mission work, it is an effort well worth trying. 
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Conserving the Results of Mission Educational Work 
F. C. MABEE.* 


Y introduction to this subject began some eight years ago 
M| with an interview with Orrin Cox, Y. M.C. A. secretary 
of Alumni work in New York City. He described the 
work then being done for graduates of Yale, Harvard, 
and other colleges, who annually settled in New York City. 
I was impressed at once with the importance and the difficulties 
of this task. 

Soon after coming to China, I met a gentleman on the 
train one day who remarked that a number of Soochow 
University graduates in Shanghai had drifted away from the 
church, and he was at a loss to understand why it should be so. 
Not long after that I met another man who made a similar 
observation with reference to some of the graduates of 
Hangchow College. These two observations called to mind 
the conversation I had with Mr. Cox, and only served to 
deepen the earlier impressions. Moreover, I could not but feel 
my obligation in the matter inasmuch as I had undertaken 
educational work. | 

A year ago at Mokanshan, at the summer conference, a 
committee brought in a report on how to conserve the results 
of educational work. A good many of the suggestions there 
presented are contained in this paper. Although I am not 
prepared by virtue of work accomplished to be chosen for this 
task, yet I am glad to have this opportunity to place before 
you for your consideration a subject so vital to school and 
church life. 

- The need for conservation work is eae to our mind 
strikingly by reflection on the fact of the thousands and 
thousands of hours of patient and laborious instruction which 
these students receive. 

First, let us seek to discover and ensldes some guiding 
principle for work for students while still in school. The 
principle we select will depend on our ideal of education. Is 
education building up a big institution; or, is education training 
for the sake of culture, spelled with a small c; or, is it for the 
sake of culture spelled with a capital K; or is education a 
training for life with its duties and problems? Certainly it is 
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fundamentally and for the majority of students a training for - 
life. Now, if we are agreed that education is a training for 
life, what kind of training is best? To turn to the realm of 
‘science for a moment, we remember that in botany we learned 
early in the course that a hot-house plant if transplanted 
suddenly to a cold environment stands a poor chance of surviv- 
ing. Let us pause and ask ourselves the question, ‘‘ How 
about a student who gets similar treatment ?’’ ‘This query has 
two implications. On the one hand is the hot-house of our | 
mission schools too hot? What is the right temperature? 

- And on the other hand, what are we doing to warm up the | 
cold surroundings of the ex-student? This query also suggests — 
the principle we are looking for. It is the principle of environ- — 
ment. In the terms of science, we must discover the essential © 
factors in the ex-student environment, and reproduce a reason- | 
able number of them in the student environment. | 

For instance, in regard to athletics, tennis, although it 
provides moderate exercise well suited in many ways to the 
Chinese student, is an expensive game and requires relatively a 
good deal of space and for these reasons only a few students, 
after leaving school, are able to continue that form of exercise. — 
Therefore, in school we should emphasize gymnastic exercises, _ 
volley ball, basket ball, and the like, for in these forms of — 
exercise the student will find that the equipment is inexpensive © 
and the space required is relatively small. | 
To take another illustration, this time in the field of | 
religious work ; in the religious life of the student what forms | 
of organized Christianity are most useful? Now we have the 
local church, the student Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A., the — 
Sunday school, and so forth. Are all of these useful? If all — 
are judged usefal, which are most useful ; that is, which must | 
be continually emphasized ? Let the peinciple of environment 
answer. ‘The student, after leaving school, has an environ- 
ment in which in most cases there are none of these forms of 
Christianity ; but if there are any, the most likely is the church | 
or preaching chapel, the next most likely is the Sunday school — 
and. if the student goes to a larger city the Y. M. C. A. or | 
the Y. W. C. A. Please don’t mistake what I am saying—I 
am speaking in broad, general terms, and am speaking of © 
present conditions in China; and of course conditions will — 

_ change. In the future the Chinese may develop some arm of — 

the church dis-proportionately, but at the present time the 
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Church itself has the proper place—at the head, and after that 
come the various arms or organized forms of Christian work. 
The application of this principle means that in our mission 
schools or colleges there must be a constant emphasizing and 
constant exaltation of the church. a 

There are two ways of doing this ; by teaching the theory 
and by practice. Teaching the theory consists in instructing 
the students again and again in Bible classes, sermons, 
addresses, etc., as' to the true place of the church in any 
community, whether that of the school, of the city, of the 
town, or of the country, and also instructing them as to the 
wonderful generating power of the church as shown in times 
past by its members organizing various branches of Christian 
effort such as the Sunday school, Y. M. C. A., hospitals, ete. 
The practice consists in cultivating the school and college | 
church until every member is doing regular and fruitful work 
for the Master either individually in the church or in connec- 
tion with some arm of the Church. In other words, the school 
church should be an active, aggressive, growing church whose 
members are radiating love and life into the community. Of 
course it is difficult to attain this end but the heads of schools 
should make it their business to see that their staff of teachers 
keeps this true perspective constantly in view in order that in 
their religious life they may preserve a proper balance between 
the head and the arms. 

I want to refer to one more application of the principle of 
environment; namely, to the question of vocational training. — 
To introduce ‘this topic into a discussion of conservation for the 
church may seem to some like stretching a point. The fact is, 
however, that a number of mission schools have graduated 
students who have nothing to do for a livelihood. Whose fault 
is this? Is it the fault of the school or of the student or shall 
we blame Confucius whose doctrines regarding ancestors have 
helped somewhat to raise up an enormous population in a land 
where industrialism has not yet developed to a point where all 
can find employment? Whatever the complete answers to 
these questions may be the school is partly to blame. Wherein 
has the school failed? The modern view of education is that 
there should be some schools which train each student to do 
some particular work with a high degree of efficiency. For 
the preparation of ministers, doctors, and teachers, it is true | 

that we have had for some time our vocational schools in China. 
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We are coming now to see more and more that special training — 
ought to be given to those who enter other professions and the 
trades. 
‘¢ But,” you say, ‘‘ our mission problem in China is a special 
one. Pastors, teachers, and doctors constitute the great need if 
we are to build up the church in China.’’ True, but increasing 
numbers of students are going out from the schools to enter other 
professions and trades and the mission schools ought to do their 
part and train a fair share of them. Here you may ask, ‘‘What 
is the relation of this subject to conservation for the church ?’? 
The point is that if we fail to prepare our students to do some 
particular work with a high degree of efficiency, we will have 
an increasing number of ‘‘ foaters,’’—men who have left school 
and are without work and are dissatisfied with their training, 
and men of this class would be influenced by conservation 
methods very very little; and, if they were tied up with church 
life and work, they would not as a rule be strong enough to 
coutribute much to its program. In fact, these floaters are 
likely to cause disaffection in the community. | 
, In this connection, it is a significant fact that the unrest in 
India some two or three years ago was caused in part by the 
government system of education. It happened in this way. 
_ North-eastérn India is well supplied with law schools and these 
had graduated many Indian barristers-at-law. Ves, there were 
plenty of barristers but the law cases were few and far between; 
so these gentlemen had plenty of time to hatch up political 
schemes—which they did. But the British government has 
learned its lesson now and is spending and is preparing to 
spend a great deal of money in various types of vocational 
education which will more fully meet the needs of the people. 
So much then for the guiding principle of environment in 
its application to our problem of conservation. .Now let me 
place before you some suggestions on conservation as they 
relate to our school work. First with reference to work 
for students while still in school. The suggestions may be 
summarized as follows: (1) Provide opportunity for students 
in their leisure time to have social intercourse by arranging 
one or two rooms for tea-drinking, newspaper reading, etc. 
This will tend to promote conversation of a high order while 
they are still in the atmosphere of the Christian school. When 
we remember their extensive use of tea-shops, we see that this 
is an important ex-student factor. (2) Instructors in the 
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various branches should skilfully present the problesse in 
school as life problems. (3) Students, especially upper-class 
men, should be trained as Sunday-school teachers with the help 
of training classes and modern methods. Compare the work 
of the China Sunday School Union. (4) Endeavor to make 
the college Sunday school a model one, utilizing the students 
as far as possible as officers and teachers. (5) Endeavor to 
make the school church or local church a model one, securing 
the more mature Christian students as church officers, training 
as many as possible by rotation methods of election. (6) The 
school Y. M. C. A. activities, Bible study, social service, etc., 
should be wisely fostered, with emphasis on self-expression and 
training in bearing responsibility. Excessive supervision by 
the faculty should be guarded against. (7) Avoid religious 
dissipation on Sunday by not having too many religious meet- 
ings even for the more earnest Christian students, for they too 
need leisure for meditation, reading, aud for the exercise of the 
art of personal work. 

The above suggestions concern the training of Christian 
students. How can we conserve in the school the results of 
the vast amount of instruction and preaching which non-Chris- 
tian students receive and listen to? Among several suggestions 
which might be made here are two: (1) Care should be taken 
that every student, year by year, has systematic pastoral care, 
in a personal way, either through the school church pastor, or 
teacher of the school, or through one of the Sunday-school 
teachers. This work faithfully done would insure the personal 
presentation of the Gospel message to all non-Christian students. 
(2) Invite the non-Christians to participate in the social service 
work and, while they are doing it, work and pray for them in 
the hope that they will discover that that work is practical Chris- 
tianity and that they need Christ as their Savior and Master. — 

Let us now ae conservation work for students who 
have left school. The church or school faculty, preferably the 
former, should appoint a strong committee on ex-students 
composed of Chinese and foreigners whose general duties shall 
be: (a) to keep in touch with students who have left school ; 
(6) to get into touch with pastors, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, etc., 
who live near these students and notify them of the qualifica- | 
tions of each for service. 

The following methods of work for this committee are 
suggested : (1) The committee should secure, if possible, the 
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promise of students about to graduate or leave school to do 
Christian work after leaving, and discover what kind of 
work they prefer, and Keep this data on file in the school 
office. 

(2) The secretary of the committee on ex-students, in con- 
junction with the president or principal, should have on file data 
of two kinds; first, regarding opportunities for religious and 
social service, vacant secular ‘positions, etc., in city and 
country ; and second, data regarding the present occupation, 
qualifications, etc., of all ex-students, and thus be able to 
recommend the ex-student when the call comes, | 

An illustration of the working of this method occurred the 
other day. A week ago a call came to our school to nominate 
an ex-student in Shanghai to work up and teach a Sunday- 
school class of young men. The request stated that the class 
would be a difficult proposition but that the man was urgently 
needed. The requested information was taken from the cards 
on file that same day and sent in, and I learned soon after that 
the first man on the list of three students submitted who had 
been approached within a day or two after the data was sent in 
had decided to undertake the task. I am convinced that 
a file of this kind is well worth while. 

(3) The comnnittee should send out occasionally letters 
to all ex-students to stimulate the spirit of loyalty to their 
school and to the Master for whom the school exists. The letters 
should also ask information regarding occupation, church 
affiliation, etc. If an ex-student has failed to transfer his 
- membership on moving to a new place, this will become 
evident from his answers to the above questions and then the 
committee can take steps to help the man — the church in 
the place where he lives. | 

(4) At the beginning of each term, the committee should 
discover the names and addresses of students who unexpectedly 
did not return to school, and notify the pastors of their home 
towns and cities to look them up and get them into Christian 
work. Every effort should be made to secure a favorable 
report in each case. In fact, no man’s case should be dropped 
until a favorable report has been received. 

(5). Pastors, preachers, school-teachers, and Bible-woment 
should visit systematically the homes of ex-students. 

It will be observed that the important factor here is the 
committee on ex-students. If the school or church lacks the 
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right kind of men for such a committee, the authorities of that 
school should give themselves to work and ere until the 


men needed are raised up of God. 
The experience of American cities in attempting to solve 


this problem, is suggestive. Fortunately for us the work done 
there has recently been observed and studied by a oom 
who writes as follows : 


‘*It has been my privilege in the last three months to investi- 
gate provision for College Alumni Social Service in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and other cities. I find the 
Chicago plan by far the most thorough in conception and efficient. 
in operation. The sound methods upon which the Chicago Com- 
mission is proceeding are: 

‘tz. The careful collecting and publication of definite informa- 
tion as to the volunteer service Sp pentepties in the religious and 
social institutions of Chicago. 

‘2. The preparation and distribution of the list of potential — 
volunteers with the co-operation of the of college 
Associations throughout the nation. 

3. The persistent placing of responsibility upon the heads of 
stains and social institutions in Chicago for enlisting individual 
volunteers, the above list having been placed in their hands. : 

‘*4. Assistance to the heads of institutions in enlisting volun- 
teers by means of the annual dinner and personal — assistance 
throughout the year given both by the members of the Commission | 
and by Mr. Putnam, the secretary. 

‘*T am convinced that a faithful] adherence to these inkde- 
mental methods will lead the way in other cities to the solution of 
the alumni service problem. It is gratifying to learn-that several 
cities are already following the leadership of Chicago in this 
far-reaching work. ‘Thousands of college graduates may thus be 
helped to find themselves in religious and social service in the cities : 


to which they go after graduation. 
(Signed) R. H. Epwarps, 
Alumni Social Service Secretary, 
International Committee Y.M.C.A.”’ 


Listen, if you please, to the forms of work offered to 
volunteer graduates through the Chicago Committee on ex- 
students: Big Brother Work, boys’ clubs, boy scouts, united 
charities, church work, city association work, city mission 
work, deputation work, entertainment groups, friendly visiting, 
industrial service, juvenile court, legal aid, parks and play- 
grounds, practical politics, public school athletics, social 
settlement work, social surveys, student association work, and 


teaching Bible classes. 
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There can be no reasonable doubt that, if the solution of 
this conservation problem is vigorously attempted under the 
guidance of God and with His help, the end sought will be 
attained, and in addition there will be a most healthy reaction 
ou the life and work of our schools and churches, 
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Pathos and Humour in Nursing in China 
ALICE CLARK.* 


F course the experience of the writer of this paper is 
confined to but five aud a half years’ experience in 


Shanghai,— ‘‘tinselled Shanghai’? as it has been - 


called, but the tinsel is of a very thin coating and 
covers many big heartaches. Some people seem to think 
ports like Shanghai do not give scope for missionary work ; 
surely we foreigners owe a great debt to such places. Our 
fellow-countrymen come and pile up fortunes—how? One 
hardly likes to think or say, but small under-grown children 
from seven years upwards have ofteu been tréated in our 
children’s ward and these tell a tale. These children work 
in the big factories down 1 in the Yangtzepoo district ; they say 
they ‘‘feed the machine with cotton.’? On night daty they 
naturally get drowsy and ah! what’s that ? a sudden cry, and 
where are her fiugers—!! May I read an extract from The 
National Review of 11th July, 1914. ‘‘ Soulless Capitalism.’’ 
—‘*The esteemed Secretary of the Municipal Council uever 
stood higher in public esteem than when. he protested in no 
_ measured terms some years ago against the soulless hedonism 
of the Shanghai public. We wish we could have had his pen 
to describe the equally soulless capitalism that is- rampant 
amongst us, 

Last Sunday morning a ghastly sight, one to make the 
blood boil and the soul to cry out in indignation, might have 
been seen at an early hour passing along the streets of 
Shanghai from one of the cotton mills to one of the hospitals. 
It was a little child, eight years old, literally scalped—scalp 
and hair torn from the skull as the skin is peeled from an 
orange, and maslied up into a horrible mess of flesh and blood 
and hair. A child of eight years old, mind you! The sory, 
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is very simple. A child of eight years old, working for twelve 
hours at a stretch on the night shift in a local cotton mill, 
condemned to work through the long night hours amid all the 
dangers of soulless, heartless, unseeing, unthinking, unheeding 
machinery, and not equal to the task. Just a nod of the weary 
childish head, just a slight fall forward in half-sleepy lapse 
into unconsciousness, aund—whizz, the hair is caught in the 
machinery, the scalp is torn off, the little child’s head is all 
but smashed to pieces. Fora releuting moment the machinery 
is stopped and the encumbrance removed, and the child’s place 
is taken by another eight or seven year old mite, who will 
surely have learut better than to get tired and to fall forward 
into the machinery. Of course the child has no business to 
get tired and to fall forward into the relentless machinery. Is 
there not a superior or a foreman or some kindly official of that 
kind to go round and prod the little beggars in the back or the 
ribs ever so often, to make sure they do not go to sleep and 
waste precious time ? Of course there is, but he cannot be omni- 
present, can he? So poor little eight-year-old must be scalped 
just as the dawn is coming and when the night’s work is pretty 
near ending. The whole thing is a disgrace to civilization. 
There is abundant child labour in China, we know, but 
it is almost solely in the treaty ports that this utterly soulless 
capitalism plays havoc. Most of the child labour of China is at 
any rate labour in the fresh air and the sun. It is labour very 
largely within the physical powers of the child ; and whilst it is 
none the less to be deplored it is to be remembered that it has never 
been exploited in the way that the new mills and factories are 
beginning to exploit it. In the interests of humanity it is to 
be hoped that the Shanghai authorities, who can make by-laws 
preventing child labour in jinrickshas, will begin to do some- 
thing to prevent this continual holocaust. For this is not an 
isolated incident, and it is not only the mills that are at fault. 
The whole question is one for which a healthy public opinion 
in Shanghai would demand thorough investigation.’’ It was 
not taken up—why? It would hinder too much not to use 
these children. Surely we as followers of Him who ‘‘ Blessed 
the little ones’’ ought to follow more closely in His steps and 


‘* Be gentle unto griefs and needs 
Be pitiful as woman should !’’ 


Then arising from Chinese social customs, which owing to 


our dim understanding, we have not grasped very deeply in five 
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years, there is much pathos that surely might be remedied. 
About a year ago a wealthy Chinese lady had an exploratory 
operation—inoperable cancer. She was well of the operation 
but incurable; she could not go back to her husband’s house 
and her children. No! Owing to the custom—Cantonese I 
understand—she had to live apart and alone. She dreaded it and | 
begged for something to make her sleep forever. A room was 
hired for her and an amah also; we promised to be ‘her 
_ people’’ and visit her. But it proved happier for her if we 
did not pay her this attention, so sorrowfully we had to leave 
her hoping her end would soon come and free her from pain 
and distress, for of comfort she had little. 

Again, a girl of thirteen years is brought in frightfully 

mutilated. Her baby is born soon after admission and she 
dies later; happily the baby is born dead. Her brother, finding 
she has disgraced the family, takes the law into his own hands, 
which we are told is allowable, and recks the family revenge 
ou this child. One asks ‘‘ What of the man?’’ Another girl 
begs for a dose of poisonous medicine; she, too, “ has disgraced 
the family’’ and knows her father is awaiting her arrival home 
to avenge the family’s name! 
A baby slave-girl four years old beaten so badly that 
paralysis results ; also another mite with fractured spine from 
ill-treatment, sed another, still with us, struggling back to 
existence, came in with a fractured humerus and dislocated 
shoulder. What heinous faults could such small atoms of — 
humanity have committed needing such drastic measures? 
These are but a few. Of course I grant that there are ‘‘slave 
children’? better off than if they were ‘‘ free children,’’ but 
what can be done for ‘‘the smallest of these My brethren.’’ 
We generally manage to get them away from their masters, 
and here I would pay a thankful tribute to the kindness of the 
Shanghai Municipal Police Force which always champions the © 
‘*children’s cause.”’ 

Dare I write of one other, the saddest and most pitiful. 
that has come my way? MHurriedly I will sketch for you her 
story as it was stamped on my heart some three years ago. A 
refined sweet girl of about fifteen years was decoyed from her 
home and found herself in a Shanghai brothel where escape 
was impossible. She was brought to us by another brothel- 
girl. Our patient, finding herself a helpless prisoner did all — 
in her power to resist, refusing to do what was expected of 
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her. Starving and beating were resorted to with no effect; 
still she stood out. All punishments were of no avail and her 
mistress, having, I expect, paid heavily for such a good 
bargain, was. furious and took the law into her own hands. [ 
cannot describe the girl’s condition. She came in one Thurs- 
day, and with opiates we were able to calm her fears and ease 
her pain to some extent, and on Sunday death brought her ‘‘sanc- 
tuary ’’ from all earth’s woes. 

_ » One thinks also of a poor ricksha-man who brought in 
his dying mother. He was wretchedly poor, but he said ‘‘If 
the foreigner insists on rice-money teH her there is a good 
dollar sewn in her coat. It is for her burial; I cannot touch 
it but the foreigner can have it if she will only look after her.’’ 
The woman carried in her hands a pair of bright blue shoes 
with red tassels, all they had been able to get together in case 
of death. The old lady died in a few days ; her feet were too 
swollen for her shoes to°’go anywhere near so we put a shoe 
in each hand. When our man arrived at the house to tell 
her son he found him dying, really of starvation, yet his 
mother’s good dollar was all right ! 

So one could go one from one to another: the pathos of 
out-patient work amongst women. Here is a girl with a piece 
bitten out of her arm. Why? Her father is sick and only a 
piece of flesh from the filial daughter’s arm can cure him. He 
bites and eats it. The cure being that the child must not 
flinch or cry out. Her father gets better. Later the girl 
comes up again, this time it is her mother, and we do not 
hear of the same good recovery. Then again the oft-repeated 
answer to ‘‘ You ought to stay in hospital,’’ ‘‘I cannot be- 
cause there is no one to look after the children.’’ Home 
cares in China press heavily on the women, and many who 
ought to stay in hospital come wearily up day after day. 
Some until they are well, having suffered a great deal that 
might have been avoided, and others until they cannot come 
up any longer. Time hardly permits to tell of others who 
_ have come too late!’’ Patients who come in for a day or 
two and then ‘‘Grandmother’’ dies! or those patients. whom 
an operation would relieve tremendously and save life but 
“*Grandmother’’ again does not approve of Western surgery 
and is too old to come and interview the foreigner to see for 
herself. So we must leave the pathetic ones and more earnest- 
ly pray that ‘‘God will give us grace iu comfort’s art, that we 
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may consecrated be and set apart unto a life of sympathy. 
For heavy is the weight of ill in every heart, and equates 
are needed much of Christ-like touch.”’ 

- Humour often bas a touch of pathos and I feel inclined 
‘to divide the second half of my paper into ‘‘ Pathos and 
Humour’? and ‘‘Humour’’, but perhaps we will leave sub- 
divisions for the hearers and only deal in vs ” and 


Secondly.”? 


Soon after my arrival in hospital a woman was. brought: 


in with a crushed foot, a boat woman. Her busband was 
with her and seemed very upset. Not having much language 


‘at my command I told the nurses to make him understand his. 


wife must stay in hospital, at which he leaned his head on his 
arm and sobbed. I told them to speak comforting words to 
him and assure him she would probably only be in two weeks, 
Still sobbing bitterly he looked up and said ‘‘ Yes, but who is 
going to look after me for two weeks??? ‘They say ‘‘Sympathy 
is never wasted’’; we relieved him of his youngest baby, a 
jolly mite that was quite an attraction to all during the 
mother’s stay in hospital. 

One cannot call seeing out-patients very refreshing, yet 
one hot summer day we were very refreshed. The doctor’s 


bell rang and the next to be admitted were a small girl of eight 
with her little brother of five years. She lifted himintothe | 
chair and squeezed in beside him, both with very expectant | 


faces. They answered to the questions of name and age and 
when asked ‘‘ What is your sickness ?”’ they seemed to think the 
foreigner rather queer, and answered ‘‘ We haven’t any sick- 
ness, we have only come to see the fun.’’ Poor mites, they 
had ‘followed the multitudes’? as they streamed in, bought 
their tallies, heard the Bible-woman preach, yes, and sing | and 
then came to see the foreigners’ antics. They were well 
pleased for they went out, as they came in, smilingly, and had 
the joy of having their cents returned, so ) they got their fun 
cheap. 

A small boy of five, with a nasty wound and hzemophilic 
tendency was allowed to have his mother remain. She was 
very much struck with the children’s ward, which certainly is 
our happiest and most light-hearted spot. She seemed amazed 
to see sick children so happy and with a foreigner too; dressings 
changed without tears, and obedient children. At last one 
day she asked the nurse ‘‘Is this the place the foreigners 
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call heaven?’’—reminding one of a child’s — in an 
English poem. 

One gets all sorts of shocks and it is well to be vebeaeet, 
A child of a hospital worker is suddenly taken ill—convulsions— 
and is hurriedly taken to the “foreign nurse.’? A bath is 


_ thought advisable and baby is undressed ; underneath is found 


such a pretty suit of ‘‘ boracic lint.’? General managers and 
keepers of the hospital exchequer would, I rm, think there 
is more pathos than humour here. 

Surely it is the close contact with emule that makes 
our work so fascinating. They call on every part of us to 
come out to them and we see them as I think no others see 
them. Their ‘‘humanity’’ is so apparent to us. How often 
have I seen in Shanghai people ‘*‘ taken in’’ by the woman who 
has just had her baby born on the street having no home! 
Only a while ago a Police Station rang up—‘‘ Could I take a 
woman in who had just given birth to twins in Wayside 
Park ?’’ ‘* Yes,’ I said, ‘‘ but try and find out if the children 
are hers.’” Shortly after another telephone message came,—one 
baby was a week old and the other a fortnight! They had 
taken them to be examined at a nearer hospital. 

A minister once went into a ladies’ meeting and said, 
‘¢ Ladies, a poor Chinese woman has just given birth to a baby 
on the street; she has no home, and I felt I must give her 
some money.’’ And that is where the mischief comes in; as — 
long as tenderhearted people will give money babies will be 
bartered round and stand a poor chance of living, for in all 
sorts of weather this goes on. oe 

All sorts of ways are resorted to to make sure of the 
hospital getting its due of rice-money. We had been suspicious 
of some folks having more money than they owned to. The 
patient had been brought too late and died, and they wanted 
to get free. One day the head nurse suddenly left me and 
went out ; when she returned I asked her why she had gone, 
she answered ‘‘I heard those people and wanted to see what 
sort of coffin they had bought, to make sure if they really were 


_ poor.’”? They think of more ways of finding out things than 


we would dream of. Just another instance. A doctor came to 
apologize once, saying ‘‘I am. sorry but I am afraid I am 
responsible for wasting the time of one of the nurses.” He 
had touched some pus-stained wool with his hands. I led him 
to the operating theatre to the wash-basin and told him to 
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stay there washing his hands until I returned. I was very 
busy and other things cropped up, and I forgot him! Later 
on I went to the O. T. and he was still washing his hands !”’ 
We know nurses are not much good unless they can obey! 
We have only started our male-nurses training a few months 
ago and feel such obedience promises well. 


Memortamn.—The John Ross, D.D. 


OHN ROSS was born in 1841 in the parish of Nigg in Easter 

J Ross. As Gaelic was his mother tongue, and few in the 
United Presbyterian Church, to which he belonged, could 
speak that language, a strong effort was made to retain his 

services for Home: Mission work. He was sent first to Portree and 
then to Stornoway in the western islands. But the call to China 
was stronger, and in the beginning of 1872 he came out to Chefoo, 
where the church had recently established a station under the care 
of Dr. Alexander Williamson. 

| At that time the mission in Manchuria had not been contem- 

plated. ‘The plan was to work to the interior of Shantung. But 

Mr. Ross found the field already in process of occupation by the 

American church, while across the sea to the north lay Manchuria, 

where at the time there was but one man, the medical missionary 
of the Irish church. Mr. Ross was not long in deciding ; he crossed 

‘to Newchwang with the last steamer in the autumn of 1872. 

A few journeys in the interior led to the resolve to establish 
the mission in Moukden as the natural centre of the country. The 
old Manchu capital contained a strong anti-foreign element, and in 
the early days there was fierce opposition. After a chapel had with 
great difficulty been secured, a band of students set themselves to 
destroy its influence. Day after day they came, and denounced the 
missionary and all his works to an excited crowd. ‘This went on 
for two months, until one day they so lost control of themselves 
without moving the foreigner that they lost face before their people 
and went away never to return. After that converts began to come 
in rapidly, and chiefly from the Chinese, who constitute the majority 
of the mercantile and working classes. Among the earlier converts 
at Newchwang was one Wang Ching Ming, whom Mr. Ross trained 
as the first evangelist of Moukden, and who showed a singular zeal 
in Wiuning men. Among others gained at this time was Liu Ch’uen 
Yao, the senior pastor of Manchuria. He describes his attraction 
to the Church as due in the first instance to the name won by 
Mr. Ross as ‘‘ a good man.’’ 

Amid all his labours at this time Mr. Ross kept up his Chinese 
studies. He was fond of quoting the four Books to show the wide 
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coutrast of their ethics with the actual practice of the people. He 
also studied the official histories of Manchuria and the ‘‘ Holy 
War’”’ at the beginning of the Ching dynasty, and as a result he 
published two volumes, ‘‘ Corea’’ and ‘‘ The Manchus,’’ the former 
dealing with the early history of Manchuria as well as of Corea. 
The subject was little known in the west, hence his books attracted 
some attention. There has always been a considerable coming and 
going of Coreans through Manchuria, and Mr. Ross took advantage 
of this to establish in Moukden a base for Corean work. He 
speedily acquired the rudiments of the language, made a pioneer 
version of the New Testament, and established a printing press 
with Corean compositors, so that, if missionaries could not enter 
the country, at least the written word might enter. Not a few 
Coreans were baptized in those early days, of whom some still 
remain, one being a pastor in Seoul. As late as 1891 he was in 
correspondence with inquirers in Kangkieh in North Corea but the 
increasing claims of Chinese work compelled him to give up hope 
of following these clues, and soon after the full responsibility for 
Corea was assumed by American missions. 

During my first year in the country I had the ocivilewe of 
accompanying Dr. Ross on a journey round his out-stations. The 
distance was about 2,000 //, the time one month. One thing was 


evident, we were not to evangelize the nearest village, and wait for 


results before going on to the next. Apart from the occupation of 
large towns, the plan was always to follow where there were 
inguirers, so that there was no time for systematic mapping out of 
the field. Another thing most striking was the forbearance of my 
fellow-traveller with the idle and pitiless curiosity of the people in 
the inns. Crowds came to see us eat and sleep, the price of our 
clothes and all our belongings had to be discussed, but never any 
impatience or irritation. To a large extent Dr. Ross followed the 
methods advocated by Roland Allen as being those of St. Paul—he 
had an unbounded faith in the capacity of the Chinese race, and he 
believed in devolving'a large measure of responsibility on those 
whom he baptized, so that the evangelization of China might 
speedily be accomplished by the people of the land. This policy of 
course gave room for disappointments, but working on a large scale 
the successes overbalanced the failures, and the native church of 
Manchuria as it exists to-day is largely built on this foundation. 
From the beginning Dr. Ross had laid much weight on the 
training of his converts in Bible knowledge ; as time passed, the 
Bible class developed into the Theological Hall, with which he 
occupied the closing years of his missionary life. Failing health 
compelled his retirement in June 1910. The last five years were 
spent in Edinburgh, where he did good work as an elder, and as 
secretary for the Christian Literature Society. He kept up his 
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Chinese studies to the very end, and had undertaken a course of 
Jectures to be delivered in Cambridge. But the call came, and he 
passed away quietly on the 7th August. 

John Ross had the qualities of the pioneer, the power to endure 
solitude and isolation, the capacity of turning out a great mass of 
work without waiting for refinement in detail. He commanded 
respect by his power of rapid decision in thought and action, and 
by his wide grasp of the problems of the time. In the changing 
conditions of the present day, his colleagues cherish his memory, 
as of one whose whole mind and heart were devoted to China. 
| JAMES W. INGLIS. 


Our Book Table — 


CHINESE MoRAL SENTIMENTS BEFORE ConFucius. Universily of Chicago 
Ph.D. Thesis by HERBER'’ F. Rupp, Suifu, Sze. C. L. S. Depot, 
Shanghat, $3.50. 


In the little volume entitled ‘‘ Chinese Moral Sentiments before 
Confucius,’’ the author, Dr. Rudd, attempts, as the title suggests, to 
show what ethical ideals and valuations existed prior to the time 
of Confucius and what were their foundations. In order to do 
this he makes clear at the outset the form of society under which 
the early Chinese lived, for morality and society are inextricably 
connected and a particular kind of morality or set of moral senti- 
ments takes its tone and color from a particular kind of society. 
As the author of Sartor Resartus would say, moral sentiments and 
ideas are only clothes, and different clothes are cut to fit different 
types of society. Nor need this alarm those who hold out for the 
absolute character of morality, for Dr. Rudd dwells only on the 
patterns and says nothing about the raw material. 
| From evidence based on a careful and painstaking analysis of 
the characters contained in the Book of Odes and the Book of His- 
tory (his two sources), Dr. Rudd concludes, and to our minds 
justly, that the Chinese have always been an agricultural people, 
and never a nomadic people. This part of Dr. Rudd’s investiga- 
tion is the most interesting as well as original and overturns an old 
theory loug cherished by students of China. | | 

Having established his thesis that the Chinese have always 
been tillers of the soil, we are led back to more familiar surround- 
ings and are shown how the family became for a people in whom 
the Wanderlust was never developed, the foundation of the whole 
social order, and how the family relationships gave the pattern for 
the larger organization. ‘‘For ages the pattern of the primary 
groups had been extended into an ever widening social organiza- 
tion. Intercourse was all on a basis of fixed personal relationships. 
As a result of this homogeneity and the extension of the immediate, 
concrete, personal relationships we have seen how the sense of 
solidarity dominated all this early Chinese thought. Their world 
was a unity; with one race, one type of culture, and, to a large 
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degree one language. Family solidarity was typified by one father 
and one ancestral line; racial solidarity by one ruler and one 
dynastic line. Cosmic solidarity related men and their ancestors, 
animals and natural forces, all in one homogeneous universe.’’ 
(P. 116.) 

Dr. Rudd has some interesting observations on the early 
Chinese cosmology and philosophy, and the early religion. About 
the former we are told that the yin-yang dualism was never fully 
developed in the early period and that Prof. De Groot and others 
are therefore at error. Concerning the original religion it is main- 
tained that it cannot be properly called ‘‘ monotheism or even 
theism, still less should it be called pantheism, fetichism, animism 
or atheism. Probably the best term to describe it is social monism. 
All nature has meaning for human society, but there is compara- 
tively little tendency to personalize or anthropomorphize natural 
objects. Heaven and the spiritual beings are conceived as _ be- 
nevolently supporting the standards of human society.”” Thus 
there is no clear distinction in these early days between the Jde- 
neficence of a natural order and the denevolence of a Heavenly Will, 
so that the people vacillated unconsciously between these two con- 
ceptions. And in this connection, we may add, Dr. Rudd has 
something to say on the vexed problem of the meaning of Shang- 
ti. Animism or the belief in spirits, demons, and ghosts was not 
characteristic of the early epoch. There were a few spirits to 
which the people sacrificed, but only a limited few. In reading 
this section of Dr. Rudd’s book one is inclined to wonder whether 
the Book of Odes and Book of History are altogether adequate 
sources from which to derive such a conclusion. Would one nat- 
urally expect accurate information about superstitions in such 
works as the Odes and the History ? They are in no sense epics, 
or a body of folk-lore, which of course would furnish a much more 
reliable criterion to judge of the matter in hand. The Odes from 
which Dr. Rudd especially quotes are ideal and often idyllic 
pictures emanating from the minds of particular poets, and do not 


originate from the bosoms of the masses. To be sure the authors 


of the odes were not ‘‘idle singers of an empty day,’’ and drew 
their inspirations from their surroundings, but superstitious 
practices, beliefs and observances are not exactly fit themes for 
poetic treatment, being either too trivial or too prosaic. 

In his conclusion Dr. Rudd says, ‘‘the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the Chinese people is not superstition on the one hand, 
nor materialism on the other, but—emphasis on the personal 
relationships.’’ And those who have read through his book will 
heartily subscribe to such a view. But it is just this emphasis on 
the personal relationship, and the fact that all ethical demands came 
to be stated in terms of the five relationships, between ruler and 
subject, parent and child, husband and wife, elder and younger 
brother, friend and friend, that constitutes at once the weakness 
and the strength of the Chinese ethico-social system. This is 
rather implied than fully expressed in Dr. Rudd’s book. If in 
China the racial mind has from the outset dwelt and reflected upon 
society, if man has from the very first been considered the only 
fitting topic for study, if the subject of man was never postponed 
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as it was in Greece until men had wearied of the unending con- 
tradictions and perplexities of metaphysical speculation, the ques- 
tion naturally arises: Whence comes it that the Chinese are as self- 
centred as they are? For if personal relationships constitute a 
part of one’s ‘me,’ then it can truthfully be said that the Chinese 
are self-centred. The Chinese indifference to matters that do not 
primarily concern them existing alongside of the Chinese insistence 
on society seems at first to offer an insoluble paradox. But perhaps 
the paradox is rather more apparent than real. Dr. Rudd himself 
makes the statement that the Chinese are not abstract or metaphys- 
ically minded thinkers, but he does not develop this point. It is 
perhaps a tenable hypothesis that what the Chinese have always 
lacked is a definite philosophical theory that would serve as the 
sanction and the rationale of their ethics. The Greeks had such 
metaphysical foundations for their ethical theories, to wit Stoicism 
and Epicureanism, and our own Christianity has a philosophical 
basis without which it would lose much if not all of its meaning and 
appeal. It is true that it was many centuries before the abstract 
political formula that all men are born free and equal was hatched 
forth, but this is beside the point. ‘The Chinese social order then, 

based as it was on the analogy of the family, has its shortcomings. 
The analogy when stretched becomes more and more attenuated and 
finally snaps altogether. 

By way of conclusion we can say that Dr. Rudd’s book is a 
scholarly production and should meet with the cordial reception 
that it so fully deserves. It throws a flood of light on what are for 
many of us, obscure points, and will serve to solidify the fluidities 
of opinion about the Chinese into a more articulate and coherent 
conception. | 


St. JoHn’s UNIVERSITY. “Wa. S. A. Port. 
¥. 


Tre CHINA CHURCH YAR BOOK 1915 (Second year of issue). By the 
Continuation Committee of the National Missionary Conference, Shang- 
hat, Cloth 50 cents ; paper go cents. Published by the Commercial Press 
Ltd., Shanghai, 1915. 


In this volume about seventy writers—fifty of whom are 4 
Chinese—prepare over a hundred different articles on as many 
subjects. These articles are written in the best Chinese style 
evidently made uniform by a skilful penman who is an able 
editor ; and we are deeply grateful to the Continuation Committee 
for the issue of such a splendid work which involves so much 
painstaking care. | 

After the Retrospect and Introduction, the book is divided: 
1. General; 2. The Differentiation of Denominations; 3. Distribu- 
tion of the Churches in the Provinces; 4. Activity of Societies 
sanctioned by the Church; 5. Maps and Diagrams, Comparative 
Figures and Statements; 6. A List of Chinese Ministers, Physicians, 
etc. There are 17 pages given to the Introduction ; 30 to Book 1 ; 

29 to Book 2 ; 20 to Book 3; 153 to Book 4; 50 to Book 5 and the 
~ rest of the goo pages to Book 6. 
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There is a vast amotnt of useful facts and figures brought up 
to date, to be found in the many subjects discussed. A few of these 
may be enumerated: Current Events in China for 1914; Diary of 
Church Events for the year; Articles on the positions held by 
the different Church Bodies, e.g., Anglicans, Baptists, Pres- 
byterians. and Congregationalists; Brief Résumé of Church 
work in Manchuria, Shantung, Kiangsu, Szechuen, etc.; the 
Eddy Meetings; Mission to Ricksha Coolies in Shanghai; St. 
John’s College ; the Presbyterian Mission Press ; the Y. M. C. A.; 
Medical Schools ; List of new Christian Books published in the 
last two years ; Christian Newspapers, etc. A brief notice of 
the 67 writers ‘of the articles is furnished for the reader. Of the 
foreigners who contribute seven are British and seven Americans. 
The rest are Chinese. 

The style and subject matter are all that can be desired. No 
production in recent years can compare with this in the detailed in- 
formation contained here. No book of similar tenor written in Eng- 
lish that we have seen, exhibits the Chinese view point as this one 
does. And after allis it not the Chinese Christian thought that mis- 
sionaries to-day should first of all analyze and direct? There has 
been a startling advance in independent thinking among our Chinese 
Christians during the last ten years—accelerated by the political — 
conditions of the country. The first two articles in this Year 
Book (writen by C. T. Wang and Ch‘eng Ch‘un-sheng) especially 
should be pondered carefully by the sympathetic missionary. 
When the Chinese Churches become entirely self-supporting, new 
difficulties of adjustment will arise—in point of fact these difficulties 
increase in a direct ratio to the advance in self-support. 

The pages of this book are shot with the idea of self-support 
on the part of our Chinese brethren. They touch the Oriental 
amour propre, and the foreign missionary who does not read the 
China Church Year Book from Introduction to Finis will probably 
be looked upon by educated Chinese Christians as a decided ‘' back 


number.”’ 
S. ISETT 


SKETCHES FROM FORMOSA. By Rev. W. CAMPBELL, D.D., F.R.G.S., London, 
Marshall Brothers, Lid. Price 6]-. 


This is a book of 376 pages, giving some of the outstanding 
experiences of a missionary career of about forty-four years spent 
in Formosa. It gives first-hand sketches of some unusual experi- 
ences in pioneer missionary work, together with some mature 
utterances on mission problems as they have developed on this 
island. Sketches of curious and creepy customs, such as might be 
expected to exist amongst head-hunters and other savages, togeth- 
er with an utter disregard of any hygienic laws-in the prepara- 
tion of the missionaries’ food, give a flavor of interest not found in 
every autobiographical mission book. The author expresses the 
wish that the book ‘‘ may serve some useful purpose thus to furnish 
another opportunity for seeing the missionary with his lustred 
West-of-England and dog-collar actually off,’’ and this a great 
many of the sketches actually do. The author has had some 
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unusual experiences as a missionary and has succeeded in making 
the extraordinary nature of these experiences stand out. 

In addition to relating his experiences as a missionary the 
author makes a good many sound observations on the way in which 
the members of the diplomatic corps can, when willing, assist 
missionaries. One could wish that the members of the consular 
staff could more frequently take trips with the missionaries, as was 
done occasionally in Formosa. It could not but result in closer 
sympathy and mutual helpfulness. 

On the occupation and development of Formosa by the 
Japanese the author makes some exceedingly interesting comments, 
and indicates some of the problems of mission work resulting from 
the aggressive development of the people under their rule. The 
author notes that while the sale of opium has been made a Govern- 
ment monopoly, yet ‘‘any Japanese subject who takes to opium- 
smoking thereby commits a crime, and renders himself or herself 
liable to penal servitude.’’ While pointing out the great advance 
made in the development of material prosperity, he yet admits that 
there is a certain slackness about the holding up of moral ideals, 
which brings about ‘‘a visibility, if not even attractiveness,.... 
to loose living . . . . . which cannot but lead to very evil results.’’ 

The book will well repay a reading on the part of all interested 
in the development of mission problems and the uplift of people 
low in the scale of civilization. A number of excellent photo- 
graphs, together with an original map of Formosa, are also given. 

The book is made up evidently from extensive notes, and we 
note what seems at times to be a confusion of tenses, which makes 
the chronological sequence of events somewhat puzzling. We have 
wondered, too, whether in a future edition the outstanding events 
might not be put together under some such title as ‘Strange 
Incidents in a Missionary Career’ leaving out, to a certain extent, 
the repetition of itinerating and routine facts, which toa circle of 
readers not personally acquainted with the author tends slightly to 
reduce the charm or freshness of the book. We would advise some 
of the younger generation of missionaries to read carefully this 
volume of experiences, with a view to adjusting themselves more 
quickly to the infinitely easier conditions under which they have to 


do their work. 
R. 


Taf GOSPEL ACCORDING To ST: MATTHEW. By the Rev. H. U. WEITBRECHT, 
Ph.D., D.D., Canon of Lahore. Published by the SP.C.K. Depository, 


Madras. 720 pp. 


Commientaries on the Gospel of St., Matthew are so numerous 
and so excellent that the author of this commentary finds it 
necessary to explain why he sends forth this additional one into 
the world. The explanation given is that it is intended for a class 
of English-speaking students in India whose needs are not met by 
the existing commentaries, and that it is more suitable for trans- 
lating into the languages of India than books which have not had 
Indian students in view. The book itself appears to us to be so 
excellent that no apology is needed for its publication, and its 
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special adaptation to the needs of the Indian students is ample 
justification for increasing the already large number of commen- 
taries on the First Gospel. We have read this book with much 
pleasure and in doing so we have often wished that a like service 
might be rendered to the Chinese student. We are well aware 
that the task is not easy and that it requires special knowledge 
both in the department of Sacred Exegesis, and of Chinese thought 
and customs. ‘The book is one of a series of Indian Church com- 
mentaries, under the supervision of the Bishops of Rangoon and 
Lahore, acting as a committee appointed by the Synod of Indian 
Bishops. The general editor of the series is the Rev. C. F. 
Andrews, of the Cambridge Brotherhood, Delhi. All are familiar 
with the splendid work done by the great Cambridge scholars, 
Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort, whom we may perhaps class as 
founders of a school of Scripture Exegesis which is the glory of 
the University, which is still keeping up the bright succession in a 
way that does honour to its three illustrious sons. The present 
comimentary though presented in less expensive and less attractive 
outward form than the great Cambridge commentaries, which was 
no doubt necessary to bring it within the reach of Indian students, 
has nevertheless the righf stamp upon it. It is a scholarly and 
careful work and adds one more to the long list of books which 
Indian missionaries have given to the Indian Church. In the 
early days of educational work in China, Chinese educators who 
were doing their work through the medium of the English lan- 
guage were much indebted to Indian missionaries for their text 
books. Times have changed, and we are now more independent, 
but still we feel sure that a book like this on the Gospel of St. 
Matthew will offer many suggestions to the missionary teacher 
aud preacher in China. 

The introduction covering 42 pages deals sufficiently with the 
usual-questions of New Testament Introduction as related to the 
Gospels generally, followed by a special Introduction to St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. Everything which the ordinary student can 
require will be found here amply set forth, and the matter is well 
up to date. The notes on the text are very full, and they possess 
a special value from the way in which Indian manners, customs, 
etc., are employed to illustrate the text. We are informed that 
this book has been used with profit by missionaries in Japan in 
teaching Divinity students. 


/ 


RESEARCHES INTO CHINESE SUPERSTITIONS. By HENRY Dor, S. J. 
Translated from the French with notes, hisiorical and explanatory, 
by M. KENNELLY, S.J. First Part, Superstirirous Practices. Profuse- 
ly tllustrated. Vol. II. For sale at the Tusewei Printing Press and the 
Mission Book Room. Price to the trade, $4.00: to missionaries, $4.50. 


This book is the second volume of ‘‘ Researches into Chinese 
Superstitions,’’ of which the third volume is already in the press. 
Like the first volume, the second is put up in a rather unusual 
style but with an exact reproduction in colour of the various 
charms treated, and with clear and satisfactory letter press. By 
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means of these books one can examine at leisure in the study the 
ideas which go to make up the common beliefs of a great many of 
the Chinese people. The present volume deals principally with 
examples of religious magic, charms, and spells, used for the 
purpose of expelling demons and spirits, and preservation from 
epidemics and all kinds of diseases. The materials gathered are 
the result of: acquaintance with a large circle of Chinese friends, 
many visits to shops and temples, and much study of models found 
in Buddhist or Taoist works. In the main the charms exhibited 
are such as are used by the people of the two provinces of Kiangsu 
and Nganhwei, and the attempt has been made to select the 
important and interesting ones in each group studied. Interesting 
explanations are given of signs often seen on city walls and other 
places but rarely noticed particularly by the preoccupied foreigner. 
_We shall await the publication of Volume III with considerable 
interest. We admire the perseverance and care displayed in the 
study and elucidation of the mass of material involved. 
One naturally asks: What shall we do with these books now 
we have them? Are they of interest to any except advanced 
sinologues or students of strange philosophies? We think they 
are. It seems to us that one or more of these volumes would be an 
excellent book for missionaries who are, say, in the third year of | 
their study of Chinese, and desire to study something that will 3 j 
bring them at once to the heart of many of the dominating ideas of | 4 
the Chinese mind. Even the study of one of these volumes would 
make real many of the actual difficulties that have to be overcome | 
in the regeneration of China. | | 
The translator feels that the text may be considered rather 
meagre. It does not, however, so strike us. We have wondered, 
however, if it is necessary to put up a book with such a padded 
appearance, and wish, though we fear it is now too late, that iu 
the next volume where the explanation in English is short it might 
be put on the same page as the charm exhibited. . This could often 
be done with great advantage by the addition of a line or two only. 
Then, too, we see no reason why a page should be printed on only 
one side, as so many of the pages bearing exhibits of charms are. 
There seems no reason whatever why the two sides of the page 
could not be used. Had. these two points been observed the book 
could either have been made much less bulky in size, or more 
exhaustive in treatment. | 
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a ‘A UNION HYMN AND TUNE BOOK FOR USE IN PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
OF THE KIANGNAN,’’ Mission Rook Company, Price $1.00 in paper 
2 boards and $1.25 in cloth. 
| I heartily congratulate the Kiangnan Churches on having at 


a last a book of ¢uzes to match the hymns in their Hymnal. It is 
e for this tune book I am specially asked to write a notice. 


is How well I remember the time—now a good while into the 
= _spast—when our organist would carry a pile of English Hymnals to 
. Church, and hastily search for a suitable tune for the hymn given 
out by the preacher! | 
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This book contains 425 hymns, and perhaps 250(?) tunes. 
There are also a number of Doxologies, an English and a Chinese 
Index of first lines. It is well printed and bound, and is a comely 
volume. I discover in the book a large number of the old tunes— 
many of them immortal—and a good many of the newer tunes one is 
so happy to find in a Hymnal. I wish.there were an English Index 
of the tunes, a want that can be supplied in a later edition.. The 
notes are well spaced, clear, and easily read. 

The proof of the staff has generally been carefully read, with 
however occasional lapses, particularly in the frequent omission of 
D.C., D.S., Fine, 1st time, 2nd time, and other signs used when 
some part of a tune is carried back to the beginning or middle of 
the staff. This slight defect will be easily remedied. 

May I for a moment turn from the office of a critic, and express 
here my hope that, with the coming of the new Hymn and Tune 
book, all the students of the higher schools in Kiangnan may be 
taught to read the staff notation, and that very special attention be 
given in the future to the blessed employment of praising the Lord 
in song. May your Churches raise up many pastors, evangelists, 
Bible readers, and lay Church members too, who shall in the 
coming years s7zg the Gospel into the hearts of multitudes. 


CHAUNCEY GOODRICH. 


A M8THODIST MANUAL containing Ritual and Articles of Faith of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Eptscopal Church South, 
and Mrs. Nevius’s Catechism. #2 Published and printed 
by the Methodist Publishing House. Price ro cents. 


This little book in Mandarin is what it claims to be, a Meth- 
odist Manual. It opens with the Form of Service followed in the 
American Methodist churches, which we commend for its simplicity 
and suitableness to any congregation. This is followed by the 
Articles of Faith, which among others contain the important 
fundamental doctrines of the Trinity, the virgin birth of Christ, 
his vicarious death, his resurrection, the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament as the inspired Word of God, sin, justification and 
sanctification, the work of the Holy Spirit, and the sacraments of the 
church, including a warning against the errors of Rome. There 
is a word on the history and organization of the church. Then 
comes Methodist Church Government as applied to church officers, 
ministers, church members and applicants for baptism. Offerings 
to the Lord and the relation of church and state are also touched 
on. Formulas for reception of members, administration of the 
sacraments, marriage ‘aud funeral services are given in full with 
appropriate Scripture passages. Last but not least it includes a 
reprint of Mrs. Nevius’s Catechism, a common inheritance of all 
Christian Churches in China. 

The book is in excellent Mandarin, easily understood by all who 
can read at all. It is a helpful manual for enquirers and will prove 
of special value to those in the Methodist communion, who should 
acquaint themselves with the doctrine and polity of that great and 
noble body of Christ’s followers. 

J. M. B. 
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THE WAY OF THE GOOD PaHysIcIAN. By H. T. HODGKIN, M.A., M.B. Z. AZ_S., 
16, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. Price 1/- net. Post Sree 1/2d. 


This little book of one hundred and thirty pages, on medical 
mission work, is published by the London Missionary Society, 
and is well illustrated by a dozen scenes, from various countries of 
the world, depicting incidents relevant to the work. 

As might be expected from such a source, the book is a 
helpful compilation and valuable discussion on the nature, func- 
tion, results, and needs of this special branch of missionary service. 

The author deals with his subject in succinct convincing 
statements of fact and argument, helpfully discussing what medical 
missions have done, and are doing; and raising points as to the 
lines and methods upon which they should work in the future. 
Take for instance the sentence which we find on page 125 :—*“‘ In 
entering upon the work of medical missions the Church of Christ 
has set her hand to a task whose magnitude and difficulty she 
has but dimly seen. Now as the larger possibilities open out, as 
we see the extent of the land to be possessed, and the stupendous 
demands that will be made upon us if we are fully to possess it, 
we have need of a courage and faith like that of Abraham. If the 
Church has been called of God to take up this double ministry it 
is her bounden duty to do it in a way that is worthy of her Lord.’’ 
Again in Chapter 7; discussing ‘‘the variety of the work’’ lying 
at the door of mission hospitals, the author points out the unique 


and boundless fields for skill and investigation in the study of 


Tropical Medicine, Preventive Medicine, Epidemiology, Diseases 
of Women, Rye Diseases, etc. 

The book is full of information and suggestion, and should 
prove a useful text book and guide for students, Christian workers 
and prospective missionaries. ‘To add to its value an appendix 
gives (a) a considerable bibliography on the subject treated: (6) 
suggestions as to the preparation of medical missionaries and 
missionary nurses: and (c) details ve medical departments in 
connection with the various missionary societies. It also is well 
indexed. 

Ji 


THE Chin APPLICATION OF CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA, Association Press 
of China. 


This is a ‘‘ brief description of various forms of social service 
carried on by Christian agencies in China’’ and is compiled by the 
special committee on the social application of Christianity of the 
China Continuation Committee. It is an interesting pamphlet of 
forty pages and contains accounts of what has already been done in 
such departments as Child Welfare, Community Welfare, Public 


Health, Survey and Study of Social Conditions, Industrial Missions, 


etc., and only deals with forms of social work undertaken as 
voluntary service, and does not include such work as hospitals, or 
other institutional work of Missions. 

It is inspiring to see what can be done by well directed 
systematic effort in such lines, and much good is doubtless accom- 
plished, in a material way, by such labors, and if it all leads up to 
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the desired end, as is, of course, always to be hoped, well and good. 
But we sometimes fear there is danger of ‘‘ not being able to see 
the trees for the woods,’’ that is, that the real aim and end of 
Christian Missions shall be lost sight of dn a maze of social work 
that never reaches what should be its ultimate end. At the same 
time we are free to confess that the church has been lamentably 
lacking in these very lines in the past and trust that a new day is 
approaching when our Christianity shall infuse itself into all our 
social life with all its endless ramifications. = 


CALISTHENIC DRILL—Specially ke grag Jor school boys. By J. H, CROCKER 
and C. H. McCtoy, translated by K. Woo. Published by Nationa! 
Committee Y.M.C.A., Shanghai. Price 715 cents, 8vo. 


This 20 page booklet is prefaced by a brief list of the essen- 
tials of a good calisthenic drill and suggestions to the teacher for 
its correct teaching. | 

On each page one exercise is dealt with. The starting posi- 
tion and various movements are precisely described, and a photo- 
graph of each is provided. This is followed by a statement of the 
effect on the body which each exercise is designed to produce. 

The booklet is bilingual throughout, the Chinese and English 
versions being printed on the same pages. It shonld prove a very 
useful publication. 

K. 


eA Temperance Tracr. Ov the Evils of Alcohol, To 
be had at the Mission Book Co, Price $3.50 per 1,000. 


This is a folder of about seven hundred characters, being a 
translation of a sheet issued by the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Society of Shanghai and gives the opinions, first of a number of 
prominent people, such as Gladstone, followed by those of distin- 
guished physicians, and shows the evils of alcohol, even when used 
in moderate quantities, if continued, and should be a valuable help 
to those who are trying to inculcate total abstinence among the 
Chinese. 


Correspondence 


WANTED INFORMATION. grateful to any who will give me 
reliable first-hand data on the 

subject. As much of detail and 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ of accuracy in the report as 


GENTLEMEN: Having been, as Possible will make it the more 
I believe, provicentially led into valuable. | 
a special study of the subject of HucuH W. WHIrTr. 
Demon Possession, I will be very Yencuanc, KIancsvu, CHINA. 
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AN IMPOSTOR. 


To the Editor of | 
‘(Tag CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SIR: I write to warn the 
readers of the RECORDER against 
a Chinese who goes by the name 
of John S. Chang (af 9), B.A., 
who came to me on October 
29th, claiming that he had been 
robbed and desired to borrow 
money to return to Changsha. 
He claimed to be a member of 
our Church, but I find his claims 
were false. He seemed to know 
so very much about the mission- 
aries in various cities, their 
names, etc., and various facts 
about the Church in certain 
places that I’m led to believe 
that he makes a point of finding 
out these facts for swindling 
purposes. He wears foreign 
clothes and speaks fairly good 
English. In his conversation 
he is very apt to say such things 
as ‘‘ Thank the Lord,’’ ‘‘ Praise 
the Lord for that,’’ etc. 


Faithfully yours, 
JOHN G. MAGEE. 


PREVENTIVE AGAINST INSECTS. 


To the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: I notice in your 
issue for October, page 642, a 
query regarding a _ preventive 
against insects in books. Here 
is a preparation which I have 
used for thirty years with good 
effect :— 


Hydrarg. Perchlor 2 drachms, 
Creosote drachm, 
Alcohol... . IO ounces. 


Apply as follows: Dip a 
Chinese writing brush in the 
preparation, open the book and 
pass the brush two or three 


times along the stitching from 


top to bottom. Do this at back 


and front of book, and also at 


one or more places between the 
leaves, according to thickness of 
volume. The effect of the treat- 


ment will last about three years, 


after which it should be repeat- 
ed. Boring insects will not 
touch books treated in this way. 
The solution does not damage 
or discolour a book. In order 
to keep books from being dam- 
aged by the larger insects,— 
cockroaches, etc.—they must be 
kept in closed bookcases. 


Yours faithfully, 


JAMES A. WILSON. 
WENCHOW. 


TENT WORK. 
To the Editor of © 
THe CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: In the CHINESE 
RECORDER for August 1915, is 
an article on the Working Policy 


of (Pang-kia-chuang) Techow 


Station in which mention is 
made of two preachers equipped 
with a tent to visit big fairs, 
markets, etc. It might interest 
some of your readers to learn if 
there is tent work carried on in 
other parts of China and with 
what results ; size of tents, means 
of transport, seasons for work- 
ing, etc. 

For somie years a tent 24 ft. x 
38 ft. has been in use for country 
work in this part of Kiangsi 
province but for lack of workers 
has not been used as much as it 


might have been. This year 


we have already been out seven 
weeks at six different places, 
small market towns. Nightly 
Gospel preaching brings 100 to 
160 persons to the tent on the 
first two or three nights, gener- 


ally less on subsequent nights. 


On market days scores or hun- 
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dreds of market folk hear the 
word preached in the tent and 
carry away Scriptures and tracts 
to their homes. Other days 
neighbouring markets from two 
to seven miles distant are visited 
for preaching aud bookselling. 
Gospel bills are posted in the 
market towns and literature left 
at each shop. The places visited 
are all along the river so our 
transport is by boat. Last year 
we took another route and six 
to eight wheelbarrows moved 
our equipment from place to 
place. Many have heard God's 
message who otherwise could not 
and we look to His Spirit to give 
the increase. 

Trusting to see something from 
other workers with tents, 


We are, 
Yours sincerely, 
ERNEST E. CLARKE. 


‘KIANGSI. 


DR. F. E. CLARK COMING TO 
CHINA FOR NATIONAL C. 
CONVENTION. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: A cablegram has 
just brought us the good news 
that Dr. Clark, who is now con- 
valescing at Honolulu, after his 
long illness, will be with us the 
first part of April. We are plan- 
ning to hold a national C. E. 
convention, at Hangchow, April 
6-10. 


in various parts of the country, 


JoHN W. ALDERSON. 


(January 


The following extracts from a 
letter from Dr. Clark will answer 


the questions which might arise. 


in the minds of many workers 


and will call forth prayer on 
behalf of Dr. Clark :— 

** We cannot delay our sailing 
from Yokohoma later than April 
22nd, which is the very latest 
date we could leave Japan and 
get back to America in season 
for my engagements there... I 
do not dare to undertake a long 
schedule of meetings, for I am 
yet far from fully recovered, and 
am taking special treatments 
every day in a sanitarium to get 
back my health and strength. I 
think, however, that I. could 
take three meetings, perhaps, 
besides the national convention, 
at which I hoped we might meet 
representatives from different 
parts of China. These meetings 
should not be too far away from 
Shanghai, in time... Iam sorry 
that I cannot give more time and 
strength and engage to reach a 
large number of meetings, but I 


am sure you understand the. 


situation. It is with some fear 
and trembling that I agree to go 
at all, but as this may be the 
last visit we can ever make in 
China, and probably will be, I 
want if possible to go, if only 
for a short stay, and I think I 
could undertake as many meet- 
ings as I have suggested.’’ 


Thanking you, I am, 
Yours truly, 
EDGAR E. STROTHER, 


Gen. Sec’'y. U.S. C.E. for China. 
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Missionary News 


Missionary Studies. 


Missionaries at home on fur- 
lough are reminded that it is 
possible for them to secure in 
Loudon or in almost any great 
provincial centre instruction dur- 
ing the coming winter in subjects 
the knowledge of which would 
be of the greatest value to them 
on their return to the field; e.¢., 
the Comparative Study of Reli- 
gions, Educational Psychology 
and Method, Anthropology (in- 
cluding Sociology and Primitive 
Religious Beliefs), Tropical 
Hygiene, Elementary Medicine, 
the Phonetics of non-European 
Languages, the Study of such 
Languages, and Business Methods 
for Missionaries, as well as 
advanced courses in Doctrine, 
Church History, Pastoral Theol- 
ogy, Greek, and Hebrew, taught 
in the colleges of their own 
Church. 

In addition to these facilities 
the Board of Study for the Prep- 
aration of Missionaries is organiz- 
ing a course for missionaries and 
missionary candidates in London, 
at King’s College, Strand, W.C., 
in the Lent Term of next year, 
January-March, and a Vacation 
Course of Missionary Studies at 

Oxford, in August 1916. | 
Guidance and help in arrang- 
ing for any branch of missionary 
study will be gladly furnished by 
the Secretary of the B.S.P.M., 
2, Church Crescent, Muswell 
Hill, London, N. 


Annual Meeting Christian 
Literature Society. 


On November the goth the 
Christian Literature Society held 


its annual meeting, at which was 


been laid upon him. 


presented its 28th Annual Report. 
There was a good attendance. 
The report stated that during 


the year under review 90,600 


volumes had been published, 
comprisimg 6,422,400 © pages. 
The sales, however, have a- 
mounted to only $15,018.22, as 


against $20,631.06 for the year 


previous. 

The chief event of this meet- 
ing was the question of the 
retirement of the General Sec- 
retary, Rev. Timothy Richard, 
D.D., LL.D., who has _ been 
twenty-four years in office and 
felt compelled a year ago to 
present his resignation as General 
Secretary. During his term of 
office Dr. Richard has assisted 
in the production of a large 
amount of literature, has had an 
intimate acquaintance with many 
Chinese officials—his advice be- 
ing often sought. As a result 


of his help in famine relief and 


in the development of educational 
interests, many honors’ have 
In addition 
to his many years of service he 
has given a library of 7,000 
volumes to the Christian Liter- 
ature Society. 

The announcement a year ago 
that he felt forced to resign 
created consternation, because, 
as was said by Dr. Parker, “the 
names of Dr. Richard and the 
Christian Literature Society have 
become practically synonymous 
terms.’’ A sense of relief, there- 
fore, was felt when it was 
announced that he had decided 
to accept the position of Secretary 
Emeritus for life, in which 
capacity it will be possible for 
him to continue co-operation 
with the Society while being 
relieved of many heavy adminis- 
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trative burdens. Dr.W. Hopkyn 
Rees was appointed General 
Secretary. | 


Revival in South-eastern Honan. 
The China Inland Mission 


Church in Kwangchow South 


city (Rev. H. J. and Mrs. Mason) 
has experienced a gracious sea- 
son of revival. The occasion 
Was a special series of meetings 
which took place from December 
5th to 12th when Rev. J. 
Goforth of the Canadian Presby- 
terian Mission, Chang Teh Fu, 
came and addressed crowded 
gatherings in the newly erected 
church holding 1,200 people, 
which is still not quite com- 
pleted. Mr. Goforth’s visit had 
been originally planned for the 
beginning of March this year 
1915, but illness prevented his 
attending at that time. In the 
meantime much prayer had been 
made by the church members 
that during the present winter 
he might be permitted to come 
amongst them and that God 
would visit His people in revival 
power and blessing. It is the 
thankful testimony of all who 
were privileged to attend (among 
whom was the writer), asa visitor 
from another mission, that their 
prayers have been abundantly 
answered and that God has 
wrought a work in their midst 
such as has never been seen 
before in that district. 

During the last two years 
since the autumn of 1913 much 
blessing has attended the work 
and the number of out-stations 


increased from 7 to 21, all, with . 


but two exceptions, being self- 
supporting. The entire work in 
this centre is solely evangelistic. 
On the Saturday preceding the 
opening meeting members and 
enquirers from all the country 
stations to the number of over 


- wave of confession and prayer 


after another rose in rapid suc- 
cession and with glad hearts and 


[January 


500 came in and were accommo- 
dated in large houses near at 
hand specially engaged for the 
purpose; these, in some in- 
stances being cheerfully lent by 
non-Christian families free of 
rent, the Lord thus opening their 
hearts to help His people. On 
Wednesday, the fourth day of 
the meetings, at the conclusion 
of the address in the morning, 
God’s Holy Spirit was seen to 
be melting and humbling many 
of the leaders—specially those 
from the country stations—quite 
a number weeping and confess- 
ing their sins in public prayer. 
These were but the first drop- 
pings of the showers of blessing 
that were still to fall. At the 
close of the address by Elder 
Wen on Friday evening, the 
power of God was manifested 
aud the people rose in large 
numbers, without any appeal 
being made from the platform, 
breaking down in confession of 
sin. ‘Ihe power of conviction 
was general, men and women 
and even boys and girls being 
strongly moved, crying to God 
to have mercy on them. ‘This 


continued for almost an hour. 
After this the power deepened 
and increased with each meeting. 
The later addresses were on 
subjects relating to Prayer, the 
Gift of the Holy Spirit and 
Soul-winning, many hundreds 
being convicted of their indiff- 
erence in the work of winning 
their relatives and friends to the 
Lord, this being particularly 
noticeable in the prayers. At 
the closing meeting opportunities 
were given for brief testimonies 
to definite blessing received 
during the gatherings. One 


joyful faces testified to what the 
Lord had done forthem. It was 
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impossible, simply for lack of 
time, to hear all who were anx- 
ious to add their word to the 
stream of praise and testimony 
which was being poured forth 
to the Glory of God. It was 
indeed a soul-stirring experience. 
Some who were present at the 
Saturday evening meeting for 
worship held as usual in the 
preaching hall of the north city 
reported that a wonderful move- 
ment of the Spirit had also been 
experienced there, where the 


meeting had been led by one of 


the older Chinese brethren. 

It is hardly possible to estimate 
the results of such a season of 
revival which cannot but spread 
when the Christians thus filled 


with the Holy Spirit and on fire | 


for the souls of the heathen 
around them, return to their 
various homes and villages. 
Baptismal services were held 
before the morning meeting on 
the last four days, about 140 
thus confessing their faith in the 
Lord Jesus,*another 100 or more 
having to be postponed for lack 
of time to deal with them. All 
these were candidates who had 
applied for baptism previous to 
the commencement of these spe- 


cial meetings. To God be all 
the glory ! 
E. SMITH. 


HANKOW. 


Revival Meetings at Hsuchow- 
fu, Ku. 


Rev. John Goforth, of the Ca- 
nadian Presbyterian Mission, 
Honan, has just closed a series 
of meetings at Hsuchowfu, Ku., 
covering fifteen days. In all the 
twenty years of the history of 
the Station, there is nothing 
that can for a moment be com- 
pared with these meetings. 

In accordance with Mr. Go- 
forth’s request, the Station began 


work of the Holy Spirit. 


great 
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to prepare for these meetings 
weeks beforehand. The entire 
congregation was divided up into 
Prayer Circles. The Circles in 
the city met regularly once a 
week and, further to unify the 
movement, chosen representa- 
tives from each of these Circles 
also met weekly for united 
prayer. The Book of Acts was 


systematically taken up as a 


text-book and studied through 
with special reference to the 
This 
was the topic for the general 
services in the church and the 
attention of the congregation was 
kept focussed on this subject 
for weeks beforehand, and ‘‘ fen 
hsing hui’’ was on the lips of 
nearly every one. 

Mr. Goforth arrived on the 
evening of November 13th and 
services began the day following. 

For the first eight or nine 
days, the meetings were not 
greatly dissimilar to what we 
are accustomed during protracted 
services. There was close at- 
tention, deep interest, and con- 
siderable freedom in prayer. 
There were some confessions but 
rather of an indefinite character 
and for the most part not under 
conviction, apparently. 
We had begun to feel that the 
great spiritual movements that 
had characterized Mr. Goforth’s 
meetings elsewhere were not to 
be expected here. He refused 
to entertain this idea for a 
moment. ‘‘ There is a barrier 
that must be gotten out of the 
way, whether with the Chinese 
or foreigners. Keep on praying 
and believing and the blessing 
will come.’’ His indomitable 
faith rebuked us all and con- 
quered. We select only a few of 
those cases which impressed us 
particularly. The first among 
the school-boys to come for- 
ward was a professed Christian 
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of about eighteen years of age. 
His. conduct and character were 
excellent, so far as one could 
judge. He mounted the plat- 
form and under great emotion 
confessed to the hypocrisy of his 
life and to the hopelessness of 
his condition. It was the even- 
ing meeting and when the boys 
returned to the school and to the 
study hall, I slipped quietly to 
this boy’s room and found him 
alone, bowed on his table, and 
weeping bitterly. His distress 
was plainly genuine. On the 
next day the local evangelist 
came forward. He is a man 
under forty, well educated in 
college and seminary, a forcible 
preacher, logical in his reason- 
ing and usually quiet in his man- 
ner. His whole frame shook 
violently and it was with great 
difficulty that he could speak 
at all. His unfitness for his 
high office was the burden of 
his confession. With uplifted 
and shaking hand he repeated 
over and overthesentence: ‘‘ I 
am in great fear.’’ No one 
could. see and hear him without 
being convinced of his absolute 
sincerity. One of the leading 
men in the congregation, a form- 
er teacher in the Boys’ School, 
belonging to a family that has 
been identified with the church 
almost from the beginning, but 
who for some time has been 
holding aloof, if not actually 
antagonizing the work of the 
church, arose and with great 
feeling confessed that he was 
the barrier in the way of the 
Spirit’s work. From this time 
on restraint gradually gave way 
to freedom. Private members, 
church officers, preachers, col- 
porters, teachers, pupils, would 
rise in their seats or go forward 
to the platform and often amidst 
violent and uncontrollable weep- 
ing would make most humiliat- 
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ing confessions, violations of the 
seventh and eighth command- 
ments being astonishingly com- 
mon amongst those where it was 
least expected, and, where some 
brother had _ been offended, 
public apology would be made. 
On one occasion the preaching 
had to be omitted altogether, 
confessions beginning at the 
very beginning of the service 
and occupying the entire time, 
about three hours. 7 

In addition to these evidences 
of the Spirit’s presence in the 
general services, there were 
meetings of great impressiveness 
and power both amongst the 
boys and girls in school. Dur-— 
ing the first days, recitations 
were suspended only during 
the time of the public services, 
but at the time of the events 
narrated above, a great change 
came over the pupils. At their 
own request all recitations were 
suspended. About a dozen of 
the non-Christian boys, sixteen 
to twenty years of age, whose 
influence in the school had been 
bad, whom, in fact, I had 
decided not to allow to return 
next year (unknown to them, 
however,) sought the help of 
some of the Christian boys in 
real spiritual distress, confessing 
their sins and joining with them 
in prayer till midnight in the 
privacy of their rooms. It was 
at this juncture that occurred 
the most remarkable meeting 
that it has ever been my privi- 
lege to witness. It was at the 
regular morning school-prayers, 
no foreigner being present but 
myself. After a short exposi- 
tion of Scripture, instead of 
offering prayer myself, I threw 
the meeting open to the boys, 
for prayer. One after another, 
sometimes several at a time, 
arose in prayer or public confes- — 
sion, and broke down with un- 
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controllable weeping, until the 
entire body, about a hundred, 
were weeping aloud. One of 
the large boys suddenly called 
out ‘‘ Everybody kneel,’’ and 
without an exception they went 
down on their knees. The 
weeping increased in intensity 
until it could be heard all over 
the large compound. All at- 


tempts to quiet them only in- 


creased their emotion. Finally 
we got a hymn started and 
gradually all joined in, after 
which they were disbanded, the 
meeting having continued for 
two and a half hours: This 
experience may be explained in 
part on merely psychological 
grounds, but not all and not 
chiefly. Young men twenty 
years old and upward who had 
never prayed, in manifest agony 
of spirit confessing and begging 
for mercy, were not doing so for 
mere sake of appearances or in 
unconscious imitation. It was, 
in their own language, a ‘‘ little 
judgment day’’ and one could 
get some vague idea of what 
the weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth of that ‘‘ dies 
irae’’ will be. On the following 
morning at the same hour the 
meeting took an entirely different 
turn, and confession was followed 
by reparation. Books, slates, ink- 
slabs, towels, that had been stolen 
from each other, were brought 
forth and restored to their 
owuers, where they could be 
found, or turned over to me. 
Property belonging to the school, 
such as lamps, wash-pans, etc., 
that had mysteriously disap- 
peared, were accounted for; 
broken window-panes were ac- 
knowledged and paid for as also 
books that I had failed to put 
on account; cigarettes emerged 
and pipes were broken and 
trampled under foot and obscene 


books torn to pieces. In addi- 
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tion to these evidences of real 
repentance on their own part a 
deep concern was manifested for 
their unsaved relatives, one non- 
Christian boy rising at daylight 
and walking 16 miles to get his 
brother to come to the meetings. 
He returned bringing not only 
his brother but a dozen of his 
young friends. A_ non-Chris- 
tian teacher in the girls’ school 
testified that he had always been 
a strong Confucianist, but he 
had to admit that there was a 
power here that Confucianism 
knew nothing of, viz., that 
could compel school-boys to 


stand up and confess their sins 


without regard to loss of face. 

On the last evening oppor- 
tunity was given for half-minute 
testimonies to benefits received. 
These were varied and interest- 
ing. | 

No report would be complete | 
that did not make mention of | 
Mrs. Goforth. In her helpful 
talks to the foreigners, in her 


addresses to the Chinese women, 


in her help with the music, she 
added greatly both to the pleas- 
ure and to the profit of the 


meetings. | 
M. B. Grrr. 
HsucHowFr0, Ko. 


~ Notes on Work in Formosa 
during 1915. 


I was occupied last year mostly 
with pastoral visitation of our 
churches in the Kagi Prefecture, 
and in continuing my work 
among the physically blind people 


around us. 


I. Pastoral Visitation. The 
Kagi Prefecture lies on the mid- 
dle-western side of Formosa; has 
an area of 685 Japanese square 
miles (very much larger than 
English), with 565 towns and 
villages containing an aggregate 
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population of 540,000 people. 
There are twenty-three of our 
churches and preaching stations 
scattered throughout the region, 
having connected with them 756 
baptized adults, 677 baptized 
children, and about 1,760 un- 
baptized hearers. Seventeen of 
these little Christian communities 
are under the care of as many 
unordained evangelists who have 
received more or less training 
for their work, but six of them 
have no salaried brother in 
charge, the ordinary Sunday and 
week-night services being con- 


ducted by church-members who 


can read and deliver short ad- 
dresses on well-known passages 
of Scripture. | 

Kagi is the only Prefecture in 
our English Presbyterian For- 
mosa field (a field extending 
over two-thirds of the Island) 
which has no resident Christian 
pastor. 

In the course of the year I 
was able to spend about one 
week at each of the Kagi stations, 
and to pay a second similar visit 
to seven of them ; examining, in 
all, 261 candidates for baptism, 
of whom 62 were admitted to 
Church membership. 

My sojourn at several of the 
stations filled me with gratitude 
and hopefulness. One of these is 
in Kiamtsuikang, a busy market- 


town about twenty-five miles’ 


northwest from the city of Tai- 
nan. As it happened to be full 
moon at the time, the preacher 
had arranged to hold special 
evangelistic services. He adver- 
tised them by means of large 
posters and by the distribution 
of little hand-bills to all the 
shopkeepers and householders 
within reach. We had an open- 
ing meeting for women and girls 
on the afternoon of the first day, 
and the crowded meetings on the 
three following eveniugs were 
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made up of people from every 
class. 

Another church I had a pleas- 
ant stay at is in the village 
of Gutawan, about seven miles 
northeast from Kiamtsuikang. 
Whilst walking around the vil- 
lage on Saturday, and seeing the 
people good-humouredly busy 
with the in-gathering of the 
harvest, it occurred to me that 
our forenoon meeting the follow- 
ing day should take the form of 
a Harvest Thanksgiving service. 
The preacher and his wife entered 
into the proposal with great 
heartiness, and soon had a band 
of boys and girls out collecting 
materials for decorating the 
chapel. 
with many outsiders who had 
heard of the movement, assem- 
bling in our spacious chapel next 
morning, they at once saw some- 
thing which awakened their sym- 
pathetic attention. Bunches of 
clean rice-grass were fastened 


on every side; tall feathery bam- 


boos were tied to the pillars, and 


sheaves of long sugar-cane stood — 
on each side of the reading-desk. 


Then there was an abundant and 


tasteful display of flowers, fruits, 


melons, potatoes, taro, vege- 
tables, and large bowls filled with 
all kinds of grain. After praise, 
Scripture-reading, and prayer, I 
spoke of the mysterious origin of 
those living objects, of their 
beauty, their variety, their use- 
fulness, and of the rich abundance 
of them which God has showered 
down upon us. Our audience 
was chiefly made up of small 
farmers and their families, who 
were much pleased, and said that 
a Harvest Thanksgiving service 
like this should be held every 
year. | 
During my pastoral visitation 
throughout the year, I could not 
but take special note of three 
things:—1. The great advantage 


On our Church people, | 
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of having workmen that need 
not be ashamed placed over our 
little Christian congregations. 
Lazy, incompetent brethren do 
more harm than good, and it 
would be a gain were our preach- 
ers’ roll to have their names 
removed. | 

2. The Important Place which 
our Church Sisterhood is begin- 


ning to take in the Development 


of Christianity tn Formosa. I 
met graduates from the Girls’ 
School whose example is gracious 
and most stimulating ; while of 
this one and that one among the 
preachers’ wives it could truly 
be said that she is ‘‘ the better 
man of the two.’’ 

3. Another thing I noticed 
while examining candidates for 
baptism was the goodly number 
who told me that they had first 
heard the Gospel at one or the 
other of our Mission Hospitals. 
I did not keep a record of every 
' case, but the frequency with 
which this remark was made 
arrested my attention. I more 
willingly call attention to the 


matter because it is to be feared 


that our medical colleagues have 
only too good reason to regret 
that so little systematic work is 
done by preachers and others in 
following up patients when they 
have returned to their homes. 

II. Work for the Blind. These 
Notes may become more intel- 
ligible if it be remarked that the 
work for the blind I commenced 
and carried on here for many 
years was, at my request, taken 
over by the Formosan Govern- 
ment; but that the instruction 
given in the school they started 
being carried on exclusively in 
the Japanese language, and (ac- 
cording to the laws of Japan) of 
an altogether non-religious char- 
acter, I lately decided to resume 
my efforts in the form of an out- 
door mission to the blind, and 


by providing embossed Christian 
literature in the dialect which is 
current throughout Formosa and 


the southern half of the province - 
of Fukien. 


Regarding employment for the 
blind, many in Formosa (as in 
Japan proper) earn fairly good 
wages at massage. We are still 
hopeful that remunerative work 
will be found for them at making 
socks, stockings, children’s caps, 
woollen cravats, and other such 
articles. One Church member 
whose name is on our list is 
engaged in making fishing-nets, 
and another goes about the 
country making bamboo-splint 
baskets, while a third is in 
training to go out and sit at 


selected spots in Tainan city 


and act as a Scripture-reader. 
It may interest some readers 


‘of the RECORDER to know that 


the Formosa Government is great- 
ly extending its work for the blind, 
and is now arranging to begin 
work among the deaf and dumb. 
To commemorate the Emperor’s 
coronation, a large institution 
for the three classes is now in 
course of erection, having spa- 
cious dormitories,class-rooms,and 
exercise grounds. Those efforts 
are bringing about us many 
educated sightless young people, 
whose blindness should not be a 
barrier to their becoming effec- 
tive Christian workers. 


The Boy Scouts Association of 
China. 


G. S. F. Kemp, of the 
Council, 


The short il- 
lustrated article 
on Scouting in 
China which 
| appeared in the 


some time ago 
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has aroused such interest that 
the writer has received several 
requests for information regard- 
ing the formation of local scout 
organizations. The Scout Rally 
held in Shanghai in May, 1915, 
and other causes have been re- 
sponsible for a rapid growth of 
the movement in this country, 
and now in Shanghai alone there 
are under the control of the local 
Association some 600 Chinese 
boy scouts, while local scout as- 
sociations have been formed, or 
are in process of formation in 
Canton, Hankow, Peking, Tieu- 
tsin, and Nanking. 


At a recent meeting of the > 


Executive Committee of the Boy 
Scouts Association of China it 
was resolved, after weighing 
carefully the opinions of sup- 
porters of the movement through- 
out the country, that the 
name in Chinese of the Associa- 
tion should henceforth be eH 
FR. This is the name adopted 
by the Boone Boy Scouts, the 
first troop of boy scouts formed 
in China, and it is earnestly 
hoped that all who are helping, 
or who intend to help in the 
formation of Scout organizations, 
will use the official name. Ap- 
plication for registration of the 
name at Peking has already been 
made. 

A sub-committee has in hand 
the work of revising the hand- 
book of the Association, and it 
is hoped that the revised edition 
will be ready in a few weeks. 
The present article, while not in 
any way authoritative, is written 
to help those who are unable to 
wait for the publication of the 
official handbook. 

_ The following directions for 

forming local scout associations 
are in the main a copy of those 
contained in the Policy, Organi- 
zation, and Rules of the Boy 
Scouts Association of England, 
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the parent body, under the im- 
mediate control of General Sir 
R. S. S. Baden-Powell. This 
useful handbook (price 2d.) may 
be obtained in Shanghai, where 
Sir Robert’s well-known book: 
Scouting for Boys’’ and other 
scout manuals may be bought. 
Scout uniforms, badges, and 
other equipment may be made 
locally or obtained from Shang- 
hai. Other information may be 
had on application to the 
Secretary of the Boy Scouts 
Association of China at the 
Headquarters, 35, Elgin Road, 
Shanghai. | 


LOCAL, ASSOCIATIONS, 


Where it is desired to form a new 
Local Association, a meeting should 
be held, at which some leading 
gentleman should be invited to take 
the chair. Representatives from the 
local Y. M. C. A. or other Boys’ Or- 
ganizations working in the district 
should be invited to attend, as well 
as schoolmasters, missionaries, and 
others who are interested in workin 
among boys, to elect the members o 
the Local Association. 

The Local Association should ap- 
point a President, Vice-Presidents, 
Chairman, Hon. Secretary, and Hon. 
Treasurer (subsequently elected an- 
nually in October). 

A person is a member of a Local 
Association :— 

(t) If he or she is duly elected in 
accordance with the bye-laws of that 
Local Association ; 

(2) If a Scoutmaster or Honorary 
Scoutmaster registered within the 
Local Association area and holding a 
Scoutmaster’s warrant. 

Assistant Scoutmasters and ladies 
and gentlemen interested in the move- 
ment are eligible for election. Where 
necessary, an Executive Committee 
may be appointed, with its own 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman, to 
carry out the duties of the Local 


Association. It is most important 
that an efficient Secretary be ap- 
pointed, 


The duties of the Local Association 
are: 7 

(a) To supervise and encourage the 
movement within its area with the 
least possible amount of interference 


with the independence and initiative 


of the Troops and Patrols. To work 
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etc, 


in co-operation with other recognised 
for boys. 


6) To empower by warrant suitable — 


persons to act as Officers. 


or suspend, any Officer, Troop, Patrol, 


-or Scout within its area, No Officer 


Troop, Patrol, or Scout will be recog- 
nized unless registered. Any case of 
suspension should be reported to the 


Secretary of the central Association at . 


Headquarters without delay. 

d) To appoint Badge Committees 
ladies and gentle- 
men, to examine condidates for the 
Proficiency Badges, and be respon- 
sible for the granting of all Scout 


- badges aud awards to Troops, Patrols, 


and Scouts under its jurisdiction. 


(e) To encourage the formation of : 


Troop Committees for Finance, the 
Trusteeship for Troop Property, etc., 


(7) Where Sea Scouts exist, or 
boating is part of the Scout Training 


-of a Troop, to appoint a special Com- 


mittee to frame Bye-Laws for the 
proper supervision of the use and 
equipment of all vessels or boats and 


(c) To register, refuse to register, 
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- the safety of the Scouts using 
em. 

(g) To submit all Bye-Laws for ap. 
a by Headquarters, supplying a 

y ao copy for filing. 

Warrant giving the Local As- 
sociation authority over its area is 
issued or withdrawn by Headquarters 
on the recommendation of a Com- 
missioner appointed by the central 
executive committee. 

The Chairman of a Local Associa- 
tion may not be a Scoutmaster, unless 
with the sanction of Headquarters. 

Assistant Scoutmasters may attend 
the meetings, but (unless they are 
elected members) may not vote ex- 
cept when representing their Troop 
in the absence of their Scoutmasters, 
in which case one Assistant may vote. 

Scoutmasters and Assistant Scout- 
masters are not members ¢% officio of 
the Executive Committee of a Local 
Association. _ 

The Executive Committee should 
consist of at least as many other 
members as Scoutmasters. 

The area to be administered by the 
Local Association should be settled 
by Headquarters. 


Chart. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The scheme of organization in China is best explained in the 
form of a chart showing the system of decentralization to Local 
Associations, which are the bodies in direct touch with the Scout- 
masters, and form the effective unit of control. - 


HEADQUARTERS ae 
National Council 
with 
Local Associations Local Associations 
Troops Troops Troops 
Patrols | Patrols | Patrols Patrols 
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THE BOY SCOUTS ASSOCIATION OF CHINA. 


Headquarters Council and Committee. 


The Council is elected by members of the Boy Scouts Associ- 


ation of China. 


An Executive Committee is elected by the Council. 
The headquarters of the Association are at | 


35, Elgin Road, 
Shanghai. 


Social Service. 


Vocational Education. 


My motives in starting indus- 
trial work were twofold. First, 
I believe that to support and 
educate a boy or girl without 
exacting something in return is 
a detriment to their character, 
and takes away their indepen- 
dence ; and second, I was led to 
do so with the idea of making 
my orphanages as nearly self- 
supporting as possible. 

Our industrial work now com- 
prises the following lines of work, 
a carpenter shop, coppersmith 
shop, weaving establishment, 
laundry, tailor shop, bakery, 
candy kitchen, and school for 
needle work. We are also train- 
ing boys for house coolies, table 
boys, and gardeners. ae 

In each line of work there are 
first-class workmen in charge. 
Our carpenter shop is capable of 
filling orders for cabinet work of 
any pattern desired. We have 
done a great deal of work for the 


hospitals here in Nanking and 


are constantly receiving orders 
from private parties. Our cop- 
persmith fills orders as received 
and in spare time makes useful 
articles for sale at Christmas time. 
Our weaving establishment is 
able to fill orders for cloth of 
any pattern, cloth and turkish 
towels, and straw or rag rugs. 
Our laundry is large and well 
equipped, doing all classes of 
work. We are now doing all 
the laundry work for one hotel 
and for many families, amount- 
ing to several thousand pieces a 
a month. Our tailor shop is 
equipped to do all kinds of Chi- 
nese tailoring and also to make 
mattresses to order. We have 
recently filled several orders for 
hospitals in the way of mattres- 
ses and uniforms. | 
Our bakery, the latest addi- 
tion, has in one month grown to 
a large industry. Our candy 
kitchen has become popular for. 
its chocolates and kisses. This 
work is done by the girls. They 
also supply such articles of 
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needlework as crochet work, 
tatting and embroidery, making 
many useful articles to be sold 
in the summer time or at Christ- 
mas. 
All our lines of work are busy 
to their capacity and each month 


shows an increase in output over | 


the previous one. ‘The boys are 
chosen for the different lines of 
work according to their fitness, 
although they are allowed a 
certain degree of choice in the 
matter. They are alloted certain 
hours for work and for study. 
What are the results? The 
boys and girls in every instance 
have taken hold of the work 
eagerly. They have learned that 
work, manual labor, is honorable, 
and have developed a degree of 
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pride in the fact that they on 
leaving school will be indepen- 
dent. Also a degree of pride in 
their hand work which is com- 
mendable. 

By thus giving them a means 
of independent livelihood as well 
as an education we believe that 
on leaving school it will prevent 
that condition of helpless depen- 
dence which is liable to follow 
graduation, and will better fit 
them for a life of usefulness 
among their people. ‘hey can- 
not all be teachers, so armed with 
their trade, uplifted by their 
education,and with lives moulded 


by Christian influences they bid 
fair to play a valuable part in. 
the uplift of China. 


G. H. MALONE. 
NANKING. 


— 
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BIRTHS. 


AT Chengtu, October 15th, to Mr, 
and Mrs. J. R. Murr, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Jean Eleanor). 


AT Foochow, October 30th, to Mr. 


and Mrs. H&RBERT E. DENNIS, 
Y.M.C.A., a son (Robert Arnold). 


AT Chengtu, November 4th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. R. Cc. TAYLor, C. M. S., 
ason (Lionel Robert Stewart). 


At Chungking, November 4th, to Dr. 
and Mrs. C. W. FREEMAN, M.E.M., 
a daughter (Jessie Eleanor). 


AT Kiating, November 2oth, to Dr. 
and Mrs. D, FULLER MCKINLEY, 
C. M. M., (Marion Ellen Burns). 


At Chungking, November a2ist, to 
Mr. and Mrs. H. E. V. ANDREWS, 
C. I. M., a son (Albert Cornelius). 


At Suifu, November 23rd, to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. R. Srntron, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Gertrude Imogen). 


At Kaifeng, November 26th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. R. H. STanify, Y. M. 
C. A., a son (James Winston), 


AT Sianfu, November 27th, to Mr, 
and Mrs. G. PALMBERG, C. I. M,, 
a daughter (Lillian Frideborg). 


AT Fancheng, December 3rd, to 
Rev. and Mrs. G. M. Trycsrap, 
H. S. M., a daughter (Stella 
Irene). 
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